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INTRODUCTION 
N this issue we continue the presentation of articles devoted to a 
consideration of the problems of ecumenicity and the Disciples of 

Christ. The first discussions were published in the January is- 
sue of The Shane Quarterly. 

The contributors in this issue are: M. Searle Bates, Professor of 
Missions, Union Theological Seminary, New York; Norwood B. Tye, 
Secretary of the Philippine Mission of the United Christian Missionary 
Society, Laoag, Philippines; John W. Harms, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Church Federation of Greater Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
Myron C. Cole, Minister of the First Christian Church of Portland, 
Oregon; Holly Roy Jarvis, Minister of the Northwest United Protes- 
tant Church of Richland, Washington; Lee C. Pierce, Minister of the 
First Christian Church of Jacksonville, Mississippi; Ronald E. Osborn, 
Professor of Church History in the School of Religion, Butler Univer- 
sity, and for the current academic year on leave of absence, teaching in 
the Ecumenical Institute in Bossy, Switzerland; Robert Tobias, Secre- 
tary of the Chicago conference, Director of the Department of Ecu- 
menical Service of the Council on Christian Unity of the Disciples of 
Christ, Assistant Professor of Theology and Church History in the 
School of Religion, Butler University. 
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DISCIPLES MISSIONS IN THE ECUMENICAL 
FRAMEWORK 


By 
SEARLE BATES 
PRELIMINARY WorD 


HE purpose of this presentation is that of a supporting supple- 

ment to Dr. Sly’s presentation in the perspective of the life and 

work of the whole church throughout the world. This outlook 
implies humility and obedience. 


Bishop of Bristol (1953): “We protest, and indeed we 
are all sincere in protesting, that we earnestly desire reunion. 
But on our terms. And the one term we insist on is that we, 
our Church, our tradition, shall not be asked to die in order 
that the reunited Church of God may be born... . 

“And the root of our unwillingness is fear and pride. 
Fear, because we cannot trust God, because while we profess 
that we are seeking the guidance of His Holy Spirit, we have 
already laid down in our minds the limits beyond which it will 
not be safe to give His Spirit any hope. Pride, because in 
our hearts we believe that we know better than God, because 
we have decided what the reunited Church, which must be 
His creation, ought to look like when it does come into being.” 


Lund Report: “When we place ourselves in our 
Churches under His judgment and in obedience to His calling 
and His sending, we shall know that we cannot manifest our 
unity and share in His fullness without being changed. . . 
It is easy for us in our several Churches to think of what our 
separated brethren need to learn. Christ’s love will make us 
more ready to learn what He can teach us through them.” 


I. Fretp SITUATIONS AND THEIR REQUIREMENTS 


Intensifying all the theological and practical arguments for union 
in the lands of the older churches, the problems of missions and the 
younger churches make a yet more urgent plea for effective, visible 
unity : 

1. The sum of the members of all Protestant churches combined 
is a weak minority, often minuscule, under one per cent of the popula- 
tion. They tend to be lost in the immense stream of non-Christian 
society, and overwhelmed by the pervasive traditions of non-Christian 
culture. 
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2. The influences of non-Christian religions, non-Christian 
governments, and dominant Roman Catholicism call for one body to 
resist them. 

3. In the foregoing circumstances, and where courageous deci- 
sion is extraordinarily difficult, the confusion of a divided Christian 
witness is pathetic. There should be the simplest and clearest issue 
between the call of Christ and his fellowship, on the one side, and the 
lack or rejection of Christ and his fellowship, on the other side. 

4. The imported divisions are usually meaningless, for they be- 
long to distant continents, distant cultures, distant centuries. The 
newer sects and the independents secure excessive prominence, because 
the historic churches do not have the mass which they possess in the 
North Atlantic world. Imported divisions often fuse with local divi- 
sions of tribe and language, against which the fellowship of Christ 
must struggle. Where there is life, new factions add to chaos. 

5. Measured against needs, the total resources of the Christian 


effort are so pitifully small that competition and failure to use them | 


with maximum productivity are evil. 

6. ina society lacking Christian tradition, and powerfully con- 
trolled by non-Christian tradition, often lacking also in general educa- 
tion, missions from all backgrounds tend to use catechetic or quasi- 
catechetic instruction over a long period before baptism, to employ 
some form of probationary status, and to be concerned with discipline. 
Considerable supervision is obviously called for and generally provided. 

7. The local congregation, inadequate by any and all standards, 
has great need of a strong, corporate body uniting it to others, aiding 
and directing continually. 

8. Closely related to the foregoing requirements are the paucity of 
spiritual, competent leadership and the need to extend and use it to 
the utmost. 

9. Members, even pastors, lack in their own societies experience 
or knowledge of anything approaching a church, and, indeed, are often 
in fundamental error through the example of temple, guild, caste, clan, 
or secret society. This multiplies the weaknesses and dangers in con- 
gregational autonomy and the need for supervision in a wider, cor- 
porate fellowship. 

10. In the field situation loss of church members through their 
movement to new places of work and residence is tragic. Conservation 
through free and ready transfer to a congregation in the new place, 
and full freedom of spirit to enter that congregation, is one of the 
most desperate demands for unity. For, on the field, no one denomina- 
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tion has congregations spread all over the map, and usually is limited 
to a few score places, at most a few hundred in an entire country. 
When will each congregation be able to say to incoming members, with 
the Apostle Paul in Ephesians 2 :9, these majestic words of Good News: 


“So you are no longer outsiders or aliens, but fellow- 
citizens with every other Christian—you now belong to the 
household of God” (Phillips, Letters to Younger Churches) ? 


11. The foregoing statements are gathered up in the strong 
pleas made by leaders of the younger churches at Lausanne, Edin- 
burgh, Madras, Willingen, Lund, and on many other occasions. On 
some fields and in some church bodies leaders of vision are too few to 
carry the day without counsel and co-operation from the older 
churches. For many members and many pastors narrow experience 
rivets upon them more rigidly even than upon us the bonds of sectarian- 
ism and factionalism. This need for broadening on the field, and for 
action aided in the older churches, does not blur the clear demand, 
never stated better than by Bishop Azariah at Edinburgh in 1937: 


“Christian unity may be important to church leaders in 
the West, but it is a matter of life and death for Christianity 
in the East.” 


II. EcuMENICAL EXPERIENCE IN MISSIONS 


1. Field effort and field experience bring changes in church 
order, practice, and thought. Witness the non-denominational so- 
cieties, from the London Society and the American Board onward. 
The Paris Society, representing Reformed, Lutheran, and small Meth- 
odist and Baptist elements, has acted as faithful trustee of English 
Baptist and of German Lutheran elements in its large-scale, essentially 
Reformed system in the Cameroun. The Friends began to help the 
social work of the London Mission in Madagascar, and then, in a re- 
distribution of responsibilities, have long carried a large Malagasy 
Church with ordained ministers and sacraments. In that large field, 
the London and the Paris Societies, with the Friends, have mutually 
agreed upon a catechism and a ministerial order in a near-union of 
extensive church bodies. The Svenska Missionsforbundet, represent- 
ing quasi-congregational elements in the Church of Sweden, has in 
Africa adopted immersion and is closely linked with British and 
American Baptists. Later we shall note some Disciples changes. 

2. Comity is a rudimentary effort to reduce the difficulties 
shown in I: 3, 4, 5. Often it has not been applied to cities, and the 
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agreements and the observance have usually been incomplete. There 
has been no general program to fulfill the moral obligations of comity, 
namely, that the church body in a particular region should adequately 
represent there Protestant Christianity in total, and that each body 
should condition its members for satisfactory co-operation with other 
bodies and for transfer to them. Moreover, comity has in some situa- 
tions fused denominational exclusiveness with the exclusiveness of 
tribe or language into harsh apartheid. Now this dangerous palliative 
is losing virtue in those many places where populations move. Migra- 
tions to towns, mines, and factories invite (a) critical losses of Chris- 
tian members, or (b) competitive struggle of several bodies to con- 
serve or to secure them, or (c) a new unity in the areas of inflow. 
Horrible examples abound. Good responses are meager. 

3. Co-operation in interdenominational councils and in certain 
functional unions as for literature, particular school or hospital or serv- 
ice organ, and seminaries, is irregularly but considerably extensive. 
When missions and church bodies are using the same printed materials 
of instruction, the same hymnals and devotional literature, and minis- 
ters from the same teaching center, it has been acknowledged that the 
Christian essentials are held in common. The machinery of co-opera- 
tion is often an additional burden to be carried by small resources, 
though the benefits are held to outweigh the difficulties. Almost 
never do these functional unions and systems of co-operation ex- 
perience a crisis from denominational differences. But churches as 
churches hold to their separate, if parallel, tracks. 

4. Nevertheless, unions have been brought about, and others are 
impending. You are familiar with the summaries by Van Dusen, Neill, 
and Bilheimer. Counts vary according to categories set up, and 
numerical statements are only suggestive. The first five unions across 
confessional lines were in mission areas, and, indeed, a majority of all 
such unions were so—usually counted as a total of fourteen unions, 
including forty-three previous churches. Of twenty-six intraconfes- 
sional unions, including sixty-six previous churches, about one-third 
were in mission areas. Considering the Protestants, the younger 
churches appear to have done more than their share. Neill finds that 
in no case has a union been dissolved, and there is almost unanimous 
agreement among those who have entered into union that it has proved 
better than the old division. Unions and moves for union have oc- 
curred on every continent, and within or among all major church fami- 
lies save the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox. We do not forget 
how little that statement means, nor how much. Baptist churches in 
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China, Siam, Japan, and prospectively in Ceylon, have entered into 
organic unions with those who hold other views on baptism and on 
church order. 

5. Looking beyond the immediate experience of Disciples mis- 
sions, note the comprehensive character of some of the unions and 
agreements for union, their provision for variety and suggestive 
samples of the concessions made. Underlying these achievements is 
the oneness of spirit shown in the South India Basis of Union, in which 
each participating church declared of the others, “God has bestowed 
His grace with undistinguishing regard” upon them and us alike. The 
Church of South India by long stages brought together American Con- 
gregationalists with Anglicans, two types of Presbyterians, British 
Methodists, and the Basel Mission, the whole ecclesiastical and inter- 
national gamut. Allowing great liberty in organization and worship, it 
sought to conserve the contributions of each body, with congregational, 
presbyterial, and episcopal elements in the whole life and work of the 
Church. The Diocesan Councils and the Synod are the controlling 
bodies, representative in character and with a decisive majority of lay- 
men. Nomination and choice of bishops is through these organs. The 
episcopate is considered historic, but no particular interpretation of it 
is to be forced. The Ceylon Scheme follows that of South India in 
the main, but unifies the respective ministries by mutual laying-on of 
hands, and provides for the British Baptists by recognizing believer’s 
baptism and infant baptism, either alternative to be followed by con- 
firmation. The Scheme for North India, and now separately for 
Pakistan, is almost identical with that of Ceylon, which is on the very 
point of consummation. 

Another pattern is found in Germany, where the Evangelical 
Church in Germany is described by the Kirchliches Jahrbuch as “‘a 
Church in process of coming into existence,” less than a Church but 
more than a federation. Wide liberty is allowed to the joining 
churches, which may use their historic confessions if they will. They 
pledge that there will be no unilateral withdrawal. Another stiff and 
aged European situation yielded to the Spirit in the creation of the 
Reformed Church of France (1938). The ideas of a small Methodist 
body were accepted in a distinction between membership and responsible 
membership, the latter with earnest commitments which may be volun- 
tarily undertaken at the age of 21. Also, the liberals opposed the im- 
position of a creed, but accepted constructive adjustment with their 
brethren. To the Ordination which includes a Declaration of adher- 
ence to the Confession, was set a preamble as follows: ‘(The Church) 
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recalls to you the facts and the truths upon which the Church of God 
is founded, as well as the permanent principles of the Reformation. 
You will proclaim your adherence joyfully, as a free and personal 
affirmation of your faith. Without committing yourself to the letter 
of the formulae, you will proclaim the message of salvation which they 
express.” 

All in all, it seems clear that if Christian bodies are truly moved 
by the call to unity in Christ, they can find the methods of securing 
and expressing that unity throughout large parts of the range of 
Protestantism. 


III. Some RELEVANT ELEMENTS IN ECUMENICAL THOUGHT 


1. Mission and Unity, which has been rephrased as Mission in 
Unity. The Rolle document urges us to employ the term “ecumenical” 
for “everything that relates to the whole task of the whole Church to 
bring the Gospel to the whole world.” Many recall Archbishop 
Temple’s enthronement sermon on “the great new fact of our era.” 
“God has been building up a Christian fellowship which now extends 
into almost every nation. It is the result of the great missionary enter- 
prise of the last hundred and fifty years.’”’ But few have made their 
own his succeeding words: “It is of urgent importance that we be- 
come aware of it, that we further it, in every way open to us, and that 
through it we take our part in providing for the Spirit of Christ the 
agency by which he may transform the world.” 

As Willingen sharply declared: “Division in the Church distorts 
its witness, frustrates its mission, and contradicts its own nature. If 
the Church is to demonstrate the Gospel in its life as well as in its 
preaching it must manifest to the world the power of God to break 
down all barriers and to establish the Church’s unity in Christ.” 

Charles Ranson said: “Unity and mission are not two aspects of 
the life of the Church. They are one and indivisible in the essential 
nature of the Church and the eternal purposes of God.” 

From missionary and ecumenical experience in South India 
Bishop Newbigin speaks earnestly and compellingly: “Insofar as the 
Church is disunited her life is a direct and public contradiction of the 
Gospel, and she is convicted of substituting some partial or sectional 
message for the good news of the one final and sufficient atoning act 
wrought in Christ for the whole human race. There is one Lord, one 
faith, one atoning act, and one baptism by which we are made partici- 
pants in that atonement. Insofar as we, who share that faith and that 
baptism, prove ourselves unwilling or unable to agree together in one 
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fellowship, we publicly proclaim disbelief in the sufficiency of that 
atonement. No one who has shared in the task of seeking to commend 
Christ to those of other faiths can escape the shame of that denial.” 

Newbigin also binds unity inescapably to mission: “I do not 
think that a resolute dealing with our divisions will come except in the 
context of a quite new acceptance on the part of all the Churches of 
the obligation to bring the Gospel to every creature ; nor do I think that 
the world will believe that Gospel until it sees more evidence of its 
power to make us one.” 

2. The Doctrine of the Church, properly to be based upon the 
doctrine of Christ and his work, and to be linked with the doctrines of 
the Holy Spirit and of salvation. This is not the place for discussion 
of familiar metaphors of Scripture. We deliberately use Newbigin’s 
phrasings, because of his life work embodying mission in unity, and 
his major place in the work of the Church of South India, the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and the World Council of Churches, 
where he has so often said what others were striving to say less 
effectively : 

“It is surely a fact of inexhaustible significance that what our 
Lord left behind Him was not a book, nor a creed, nor a system of 
thought, nor a rule of life, but a visible community. . . . He com- 
mitted the entire work of salvation to that community.” 

“, . a salvation whose very essence is that it is corporate and 
cosmic, the restoration of the broken harmony between all men and 
between man and God and man and nature, . . . must be communicated 
in and by the actual development of a community which embodies—if 
only in foretaste—the restored harmony of which it speaks. A gospel 
of reconciliation can only be communicated by a reconciled fellowship.” 

Newbigin makes the rightful connection with the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit: “The Church is, in the most exact sense, a koinonia, a 
common sharing in the Holy Spirit.” 

And again, most suggestively, “The Holy Spirit is now no more 
an occasional visitant to a favored individual, but the abiding and in- 
dwelling principle of life in a fellowship.” 

And Douglas Horton is practically saying for the Congregational- 
ist stream of thought that all congregations must be in fellowship if 
each local congregation is to be what Christ designed it to be. 

Clarence Craig thus interprets the cosmic import of the Ephesian 
message: “Oneness is the mark of the people whom God has called in 
Christ.” This unity in the Christ of God must be considered in 
terms of the Will of God, or of eschatology, as some would say: 
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“The final consummation of God’s purpose awaits the fulfillment 
of the world mission, and this is not because of any defect in God’s 
power or grace, but because this belongs to the character of the salva- 
tion He has purposed for us.” (Newbigin) 

If anything will bring some of us to think eschatologically, it is 
yearning for the completion of the evangelization of mankind and for 
the union of the Churches. For surely that twin accomplishment re- 
quires another order beyond the one that we now know. 

3. Faith and Obedience have already registered their triumphs in 
actual unions, and open a glorious road. The Church of South India 
postponed for thirty years consideration of one important problem 
in its united ministry, and did not establish a particular confession, 
though it reserved the right to do so in the future if needful to guard 
against some threatening error. The Bible was made the supreme and 
decisive standard of faith, with the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds 
accepted as witnesses and safeguards to that faith. Bishop Hollis re- 
ported to outside groups that the Church of South India had found 
little reason to hope for agreement on all major theological issues be- 
fore a union comes into existence. He said: 

“What we have done is first to express our conviction that we are 
all genuinely Christian in faith and that we all desire to learn and to 
obey the Will of God. . . . It was our faith that if we took the de- 
cisive step of coming together into one Church, we could count upon 
the Holy Spirit to make plain to us how we were to proceed from that 
starting-point of obedience. We believe that we had gone as far in mu- 
tual understanding as is possible for us to go so long as we remained 
in separation.” 

The Church of South India’s statement prepared for Lund says 
of its Constitution: 

“Tt was written by three Churches still divided from one another, 
as a sufficient starting point for the adventure of unity, and in the 
faith that truth would be seen more clearly in unity than in separation.” 

Moreover, this adventure in obedience and faith was undertaken 
with the purpose of mission. The Foreword to the South India Scheme, 
dating well back in the formative years, had declared: 

“And only by this union will there be released those mighty 
spiritual forces which will deepen the spiritual life of the members of 
the united Church and increase their power for the evangelization of 
India.” 

Lund’s confidence in fresh revelation through union is as if 
based upon the South Indian experience: 
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“A faith in the one Church of Christ which is not implemented by 
acts of obedience is dead. There are truths about the nature of God 
and His Church which will remain forever closed to us unless we act 
together in obedience to the unity which is already ours.” 

Archbishop Temple declared even more boldly that the achieve- 
ment of the mission in unity is the prerequisite of the complete revela- 
tion: 

“The measure of the stature of His fulness can only be revealed 
by the completed Church, when all races have brought their spiritual 
contribution to the common apprehension. Only the truly Catholic, 
the truly universal Church, can have a living grasp of the whole 
Christian faith.” 


IV. TuHeE PosItTIon oF THE DiscipLes MIssSIONS 


1. We have depended, in overwhelming degree, upon the general 
Protestant tradition in the American form, crystallized on the frontier 
in the 19th century. Only a minor element of Disciples theology and 
worship form, as indicated in hymns. Efforts to put to the fore a 
distinctive Disciples emphasis have been artificial, sectarian, and edu- 
cationally difficult in mission situations. 

2. In the large, we have sent few missionaries in ratio to our 
size, and our work is secondary by comparison with others, with partial 
exception for the Congo. Amid creditable service, there have been 
little or no outstanding devotion, initiative, or power. In some fields, 
our co-operative work and functional unions have merit. 

3. Weare relatively weak in the Church as such, even as to the 
idea of the Church, and weak in theology generally. This is serious 
in lands where the Church must make its way against the stream of 
society and tradition. 

4. Nowhere did we take a prime initiative for union, and usually 
we have been in the position of responding to overtures or pressures 
for union. The two major unions in which we participate were pushed 
on by non-Christian governments, though there was Christian activity 
preparing the way and carrying them forward. Perhaps the most 
meritorious act for union was that of our British brethren in Thailand. 
A cynic might say that we had better leave the matter of Christian 
union to secular and hostile forces. 

5. Attacks upon the United Christian Missionary Society put 
the whole discussion on low ground throughout critical decades. Field 
unions were in no real way supported by action in the Brotherhood at 
large. (The nearest the Disciples have been to union was through 
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the combination of the Christians with the Congregationalists.) The 
Baptist flicker was scarcely helpful, and in some points even injurious, 
in relation to the fields. 

6. In every field our groups greatly need union, because of their 
weak and scattered character by comparison with stronger church 
bodies. The Congo is not a real exception. 

7. Despite our relatively unimaginative procedure on the fields, 
our missions have been driven by the confronting circumstances to 
considerable changes from American patterns. Several fields have 
informally borrowed or invented catechisms or confessions for train- 
ing purposes—far from a full Lutheran or Reformed confession. 
Usually there has been a central organization for policy, finance, and 
placing of personnel, despite some measure of congregationalism. 
Through need and through Christian brotherliness, in a number of 
areas there have been considerable acceptance and use in responsible 
service of the members of other bodies. 

8. Recommendation of policy is assigned to other units in this 
Conference. Suffice it to say here that field conditions profoundly 
demand, and the ecumenical setting powerfully commends, (a) favor- 
able liberty for union on the fields; (b) vigorous leadership at home 
to create a climate and a policy benevolent to creative and bold under- 
takings on the fields; (c) entirely new obedience to Christ in mission. 

The god whom we have revered is a mighty one. Inertia is his 
name. Not faith, but fearsome caution is his due. 

Bishops are reputed to be timid guardians of the past. Hollis of 
South India, when publicly pressed by anxious minds who wanted to 
be shown the distant outcome of courses reluctantly entered upon, 
answered in unforgettable words, “the demand to know where we are 

going is one which no Christian has the right to make.” 
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THE FUTURE MISSION OF DISCIPLES 
By 
Norwoop TYE 


HE unmistakable trend of recent years among the younger 

churches has been toward closer co-operation, and in many cases, 

toward some form of organic union. If we look to the future 
among these same churches it seems just as certain that this trend will 
continue at an accelerated pace. The younger churches are grasping 
the leadership in this matter of Christian unity. 

On some fields this process of unifying the Church is further 
along than on others. The Philippine Church is further along than 
most others. But regardless of where in the process we find ourselves 
at the present time, the problems from field to field will be similar. 
Therefore, where we have not faced specific types of problems yet on 
some fields, it is almost certain that Disciples will face them before 
many more years have passed. 


I. 


My first word has largely to do with the Disciples in America. 
I agree with the many statements made here about the passion of Dis- 
ciples for the unity of the Church. And I believe that most of us who 
are here in this caucus do have something of a passion for unity. Still, 
it seems to me that one of the greatest problems we face is the com- 
parative indifference of the American churches to united churches on 
the foreign fields. This has been for me one of the greatest dis- 
appointments of the furlough I am just now concluding. As I have 
spoken across the nation, I have talked about the United Church of 
Christ in the Philippines. Preachers, laymen, and laywomen have not 
been violently opposed to it. Neither have they had any enthusiasm. 
The attitude more often has been “so what,” or “why be so excited 
about that.” 

I have begun to wonder if American Disciples have become so dis- 
illusioned with the imperfect achievement of the original dream of the 
Campbells and others of our leaders for the unity of the Church that 
we have settled into a good old denominational rut. Many seem to be 
very little concerned with the sin of division. Frankly, this is, I be- 
lieve, more of a problem in the United States than on the foreign fields. 
Disciples, at least in the Philippines, still believe we have a contribu- 
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tion to make to the ecumenical Church, and most of them believe it can 
best be made from within the fellowship of the United Church, for if 
we have a contribution it is in the field of Christian unity. 

We grant the fact that we have needed to rethink what our con- 
tribution should be in the light of the times in which we live. But 
one gets the feeling that while we are in the process of rethinking our 
Disciples contribution to the ecumenical Church, we have settled into 
an almost embarrassed silence. 

Partly as a result of our attitude of apathy regarding united 
churches abroad, many are woefully uninformed both as to what is 
taking place and what is involved in co-operation within united 
churches on foreign fields. One wonders if we are sufficiently in- 
terested in these matters to keep abreast of developments on foreign 
fields. And this is tragic, because the younger churches are moving 
so much more rapidly in these things than the older churches. 

Part also of our apathy is our being, on the whole, very poorly 
informed concerning the beliefs and practices of other Protestants. 
And we will not be more enthusiastic about working with other Chris- 
tians until we know more about them. The more I learn about my 
fellow Protestants, by working with them in a united church, the more 
I find to admire in them, and the more I find areas of agreement. 

I believe a part of the cure for our apathy regarding Christian 
unity should be some sympathetic study of the contributions other de- 
nominations may be able to make. In my own experience here in the 
United States I observed that the union Sunday evening services 
studiously avoided any emphasis on peculiar denominational beliefs 
and practices. Why not, in such services, by agreement with our fellow 
ministers deliberately state as fully and sympathetically as possible the 
beliefs and aspirations of the different denominations for the ecumeni- 
cal Church? I believe that if we Disciples were better informed we 
would be more nearly ready to move forward with united churches 
abroad. 


II. 


My second point I would like to put as a question. Are American 
Disciples willing to recognize the right of younger churches they have 
helped establish to determine for themselves their participation or non- 
participation in union projects and united churches? 

There is a basic difference between present-day mission work and 
that of a generation ago. Formerly the task of the missionary was the 
establishment of churches on foreign fields. During that time it was 
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probably quite proper, at least it was inevitable, that the American 
Church, through its missionaries, should largely determine the main 
policies and the direction of the Church. 

Today the situation is different. The Church has been estab- 
lished, and usually the indigenous Church now determines the course of 
events. American money and missionary personnel are now in the 
nature of interchurch aid. We are not now establishing a Church. It 
has been established. We are now aiding and strengthening a Church 
which was established by our predecessors. 

There follows from this fact of contemporary history the urgent 
need for Disciples to re-examine, and I believe to reaffirm, our belief 
that when a congregation or a convention of earnest Christians prayer- 
fully seeks divine guidance the Holy Spirit will not be denied them. 
This principle of self-determination or autonomy has been an important 
tenet of Disciples. Now we must ask ourselves if we are willing to 
grant fully the validity of the principle when applied to younger 
churches. 

Interestingly enough, it seems that equally earnest and devout con- 
gregations will develop slightly different practices as they use their 
freedom, but we do not abandon the principle because we do not get 
monotonous uniformity. Our churches in the Philippines, for ex- 
ample, decided to limit the complete freedom of the local church to hire 
and fire its preachers at will. Likewise, the complete freedom of the 
preacher to resign from, and apply for, pulpits is somewhat limited. 
This is not the American pattern, but it has been developed within the 
framework of local autonomy. Or, suppose that the congregations 
vote to limit their autonomy to the extent of accepting bishops in the 
Church—of course under constitutional safeguards. Should they be 
free to make such decisions for themselves? 

By this same principle of self-determination a younger church 
may feel led into practices and into fellowships different from the 
American pattern of Disciples of Christ. If we withdraw aid or 
fellowship when the younger church departs from the “straight and 
narrow” Disciples pattern, we are in effect saying that the principle of 
self-determination is good for the American Church, but not for the 
Philippine or Japanese or Mexican Church. We are saying that the 
Spirit can direct an American congregation, but we are not so sure in 
the case of any other congregations. 

This same principle of the ability of the younger churches to be 
led by the Spirit may lead to different conclusions from those of the 
American churches on such a tender and important issue as that which 
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we call open membership. Let me illustrate again from the Philip- 
pines, because it is the only field about which I can speak from ex- 
perience. Among the majority of our churches, those in Northern 
Luzon, the problem of open membership, even in the United Church, is 
not much of a problem, simply because this is a badly over-populated 
area from which people move out, but into which outsiders almost 
never move. 


However, if the Tagalog speaking churches in the Manila area 
were to enter the United Church, the problem would face them at 
once. These churches are located in the same provinces with former 
Presbyterian and Methodist congregations who are now in the United 
Church. And often there are Disciples and non-Disciples congregations 
in the same town. Merger of congregations at once in such cases is 
not a part of the United Church plan. But mutual recognition of 
membership would soon become a problem. 


My task now is not to predict whether the Tagalog speaking 
churches will or will not enter the United Church. And our task on 
the field is neither to hasten their coming into the United Church nor 
to delay their participation in it. Our task is to work with the Church, 
not to direct its course. These Tagalog speaking churches have for 
years been most conservative in outlook, but my reason for citing this 
example is to point up the question for American Disciples. Are we 
prepared to work with and continue fellowship with a younger church 
whether it feels led to remain outside a United Church or to work from 
within a United Church—even if the latter course should mean a pat- 
tern different from that of the American Church? 


Here is a fact which should cause us to consider carefully the 
validity of granting the privilege of self-determination to our younger 
churches. In the Philippine Church there are as many Filipino leaders 
holding graduate degrees from American universities and seminaries 
as there are missionaries holding graduate degrees from American 
schools. Are we going to say to these leaders, whom we have trained 
in American schools and seminaries, that they are still not capable of 
deciding with the churches in the Philippines whether or not they 
should participate in a United Church in their own land? 


III. 


If we propose at all to move forward in these concerns on the 
foreign fields, the urgent next step is to develop a policy which will 
guide the missionaries of the Disciples of Christ in their individual 
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and collective relationships with united churches and ecumenical ef- 
forts. 

This would be a policy, I hope, which would make it possible for 
our missionaries of churches to make the contribution which we are 
by heritage fitted for—toward the unity of the Church. 

Although we have made some contributions, and have participated, 
we have been hampered in our work because we have been so slow to 
define clearly relationships between ourselves and the united churches. 
Other denominations have established relationships with the united 
churches while we have stood idly by. And these other denominational 
relationships have tended to become normative. Disciples have thus 
been poured into a mold, and the mold we have allowed others to make 
for us has given us the appearance of limited co-operation or non-co- 
operation. Even if it should seem necessary for such a guiding policy 
at first to include certain reservations, it would be preferable to have a 
clearly formulated policy. 

We should learn again to take the initiative and make plain, for 
example, that relationships between a united church among the younger 
churches and the several boards aiding that Church need not at all be 
identical relationships. 

May I illustrate again from the Philippines? Because the Dis- 
ciples missionaries were not able to be related to the United Church in 
the full way in which Presbyterian and Congregational missionaries 
were related, we all gradually came to assume that we could have no 
effective and official relationship to the United Church. The Evan- 
gelical United Brethren missionaries were in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances. Now we know that it would have been, and still should 
be, possible for there to be slightly different relationships between the 
United Church and missionaries of different boards. But we Disciples 
do not have a policy which will allow our missionaries to seek such a 
relationship. 

When one of the denominations, then, forming a united church on 
a foreign field, is greatly stronger than the others, there is very real 
danger that the smaller groups will become mere accompanists of the 
larger and dominant group. This is not an inevitable pitfall, but rather 
a possible danger. But the longer we continue to stumble along with- 
out a clear policy to guide our missionaries, the more likely is the pos- 
sible danger to become the disappointing fact. And when we see what 
has happened, we shall be inclined to blame the dominant group, for- 
getting that we helped create the conditions which made more likely 


the undesirable result. 
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The prospects for the future of Disciples in the lands of the 
younger churches are bright. On the whole we have a good record. 
But our greatest days are ahead, especially if we realize that we must 
be even more ecumenical than ever before. I believe the missionaries 
want to work in this direction. I am confident the younger churches, 
on the whole, want this also. And I even dare to believe that if the 
American Disciples knew the facts and issues they would support us. 
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COMITY AS AN ECUMENICAL OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
DICIPLES OF CHRIST 


By 
Joun W. Harms 


ISTORICALLY speaking, comity is the process by which co- 
operating denominations through official representatives of 
their own choosing plan together for the location of new 

churches ; or they may plan together to adjust situations where there is 
over-churching. The overall aim has been to prevent wasteful competi- 
tion among the denominations in church extension, but at the same 
time to provide each community with adequate church facilities. 
More recently, comity is undergoing some very important changes 
which are enlarging or perhaps changing its meaning. More about 
this development will be discussed later. 

This process is one of the earliest functions of interdenominational 
organizations. Along with Christian education, social service, and 
moral reform, comity was a point of need in the life of the churches 
and denominations where denominational leaders began to walk to- 
gether. The earliest attempt to create a state federation or council of 
churches, along in the 1890’s, grew out of the need for an orderly 
way in which the denominations could co-operate in strengthening the 
rural churches of Maine. Many state and city councils organized 
since that time have had their origin in the uneasy consciences of 
Protestant leaders about wasteful competition in denominational 
church extension. 

Today one of our substantial ecumenical inheritances is the prac- 
tice of comity. In metropolitan Chicago about 350 local churches have 
been established through this process. Place an estimated average 
property value of $200,000 on these institutions and $70,000,000 worth 
of property is involved. If the use-value of this property has been in- 
creased by ten per cent, it can be said that comity has been worth 
$7,000,000 to the churches of Chicagoland. Probably the actual mone- 
tary, as well as intangible, value is much more. 

Often the Disciples of Chicagoland have contributed far out of 
proportion to their numerical strength to this vital function. They 
have sacrificed for this ideal. It is a matter of record that one of our 
Disciples leaders about 1910 resigned his position as executive of the 
organization now known as the Chicago Disciples Union because one 
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of our churches refused to recognize a judgment of what was then 
known as the Comity Commission. They have sometimes served as 
a mediator between colossal denominational giants who lined up in 
conflict over some choice morsel of church extension opportunity. 

At the same time the Disciples in Chicago have been the bene- 
ficiaries of comity. Right now they are hard at work on two church 
extension tasks, both of which were offered to them through comity. 
What has been and is true of the Disciples’ experience in Chicago is of 
course true in one way or another in other parts of the country. 

Comity is one of the earthy, street level manifestations of the 
ecumenical movement. Without any doubt we shall have more rather 
than less comity. As Disciples we should prepare ourselves to enter 
into these processes with more wisdom and intelligence than we have 
ever done before. In doing so we shall help to create a seed-bed in 
which the ultimate fruit of Christian unity may develop more rapidly 
and perhaps more abundantly. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the importance of comity as a means of growth toward the larger 
goal of the Disciples. To use another figure, comity is an important 
section of the ecumenical laboratory in which denominational leaders 
are learning lessons in ecumenical relationships that will have to be 
mastered before more significant adventures in Christian unity can 
be undertaken with success. 

In comity the communions study and plan together for the future 
in order that they may meet the challenge of the dynamic population 
situation that prevails in our nation. They confront one another with 
their ambitions and plans for the expansion of their institutional life 
which sometimes they must sacrifice because the larger welfare re- 
quires it. They share their experiences of success and sometimes 
failure in church extension and in the practice of comity. Once in 
a while one sees a strong, proud denomination come before its sister 
bodies with a confession of sin and with humble apologies. Such ex- 
periences are painful but they may be good for the soul. 

Through these shared experiences which involve actual formal 
relationships usually on the highest ecclesiastical level, the communions 
as such are beginning to develop a vital meaningful fellowship and are 
accommodating themselves to one another in a way that will make 
further steps in Christian unity not only possible but perhaps inevitable. 
I suppose that at this stage in our experience it ought to be whispered 
rather than spoken in public, but in a genuine comity agreement (at 
least “‘genuine” according to the standard I am using) the denomina- 
tions take a first step in placing limits upon their sovereignty. In 
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Chicago since January 1, 1949 (comity began in Chicago in 1908) the 
denominations have operated under an agreement in which they have 
formally covenanted with one another to confer about their church 
extension activities through the Department of Church Development 
and Comity and to abide by the decisions of that body. Thus we are 
learning the lessons of unity and preparing ourselves for its ultimate 
consummation. 

In the future what kind of leadership shall we as Disciples of 
Christ be called upon to give in this field of “planning and adjustment” 
for church extension? Let us consider five items. 

First. We should be prepared to give leadership in making comity 
a positive rather than a negative function. 

In the past initiative in church extension activities has rested pri- 
marily with the communions. Comity has operated only when the de- 
nominations have faced specific problems which arose on the initiative 
of specific denominations. Its role was the negative one of reconcil- 
ing conflicting denominational interests. Jn the future comity agree- 
ments should include the positive responsibility of planning an overall 
strategy of church extension for the whole of Protestantism. The 
co-operating communions should together take the initiative in church 
extension matters. And they should maintain that initiative rather 
than leave church extension to the uneven initiative of the denomina- 
tions acting unilaterally. 

This change in basic orientation which now struggles to find ex- 
pression may be seen in the new terminology that is being used: 
“planning and adjustment,” a term used by the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A.; or “church development and 
comity,” the term now in use for five years by The Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago. 

Second. Research of the basic as well as the survey type should 
be much more largely employed. I believe that the denominational 
church extension boards should set aside ten per cent, or an adequate 
proportion, of their total church extension and church development 
expenditures for interdenominational research on the national, state, 
and local levels. Such meager research as we have already done has 
disclosed our abysmal ignorance of the vast social forces that are af- 
fecting the life and work of our churches. 

This is a basic requirement if we are to plan wisely for the vast 
population shifts that are taking place in American life: from rural to 
urban, from south to north, and from east to west, and with many 
complicating cross currents. 
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Third. We should give leadership in the development of experi- 
mentation with more intimate and continuing practices of co-operative 
church extension than has normally been practiced in the past. 

Typical comity procedure in the past has had to do only with the 
location of churches. Once a local church was located it then func- 
tioned as any church of its particular communion would function, 
reaching its own particular group mainly, in as wide a geographical 
area as possible. 

The plain fact is that few new local churches are established which 
do not make important adjustments from the rigid theory of this kind 
of comity. Some denominations almost practice deception in their 
outreach and appeal to people whom they must have in order to succeed. 
Today, because of the far flung dispersion of our people, it is usually 
the case that no one communion can establish and maintain a worthy 
congregation in a community without reaching people of many de- 
nominational backgrounds. The Disciples have been called upon to 
establish new churches where only a few former members of our 
Brotherhood live. Usually, even the Methodists with their large na- 
tional membership must have members of other denominations to de- 
velop strong churches. 

Particularly is there great need for accepted techniques of church 
extension that may be used in large-scale housing developments which 
are increasing in number and significance. Here in Chicago we are 
trying to face these situations with a type of local church that may be 
described as a cross between an independent community church and a 
traditionally conceived denominational church. We call them “united 
churches.” 

In Park Forest, a suburb about twenty-seven miles south of the 
Chicago Loop, a grand experiment in community development is now 
going on. It has required a new form of planning and united action 
which may offer solutions to some of these modern problems. There 
are to be four or five United Churches in this community of about 
30,000, to serve a total Protestant constituency of about 2,000 families. 
These churches will all be denominationally related churches which will 
de-emphasize the denominational name. They will have definite geo- 
graphical parishes. Each will be related to one specific denomination 
but it will be officially sponsored by the other co-operating bodies. 
Each church will receive members from other denominations without 
asking that they change their denominational affiliation. Together 
these churches will maintain a village chaplain who will make the first 
call upon each newcomer in the community. He will keep a running 
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inventory of every person in the village and serve as the executive of 
the United Churches Organization which will be a council of churches 
plus. In this way a co-operative approach will be made by the churches 
in the village to all newcomers. Few if any families will slip into this 
little city without experiencing the welcoming hand of the churches. 

Fourth. Much more attention should be given to co-operative 
long-range planning among the denominations committed to the ecu- 
menical movement. This should be based on the research that has 
already been mentioned. Other advanced ideas in such planning are 
as follows: 

(a) A co-operative rather than a unilateral approach should be 
made by the denominations to the tremendously expanding and 
shifting population that is now characteristic of our nation. 

These problems are beyond the resources of any single com- 
munion. Here in metropolitan Chicago we must expect an increase 
of about 2,000,000 in population in the next fifteen to twenty years. 
The over-all church extension responsibilities involved are staggering 
in their proportions. Although we have vast resources in Chicago- 
land, I am certain that we shall never challenge the strong lay leaders 
of our churches on a denominational basis. They could be challenged 
with a co-ordinated and united thrust, intelligently planned. 

Take one of many manifestations of this phenomenon: the great 
increase in the Negro population of Chicago. We now have 600,000 
Negroes in metropolitan Chicago and the number will probably in- 
crease to 1,000,000 within the next decade. Here is a situation which 
is a religious and civic problem of major dimensions. It can be solved 
only on the basis of the widest possible mobilization of planning, fi- 
nance, and leadership resources. 

(b) For some metropolitan situations we must at least have new 
interdenominational church extension agencies which are anchored 
securely in the co-operating denominations and which have their strong 
support. These agencies should function directly in the area of church 
extension during the early stages of the process, and they should func- 
tion, too, as sources of financial support where that is needed. 

The vast slum clearance and rehabilitation programs that are be- 
ginning to take shape in our great cities will make such interdenomina- 
tional planning even more necessary than is already the case. 

Fifth. As Disciples of Christ we must prepare ourselves for more 
venturesome participation in this emerging situation. Our church ex- 
tension policies should be a symbol to the religious world of our de- 
termination to practice ecumenicity, and of our concern about accept- 
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ing our share of the total responsibility that is emerging. If necessary 
we should reorganize our total church extension operation into one that 
faces this problem from a total Protestant point of view. Certainly 
we should expand our resources for church extension. 

Entirely aside from the ideological aspects of Christian unity, 
Protestantism is faced with a situation which demands leadership that 
cannot be given by existing denominational agencies operating in the 
traditional unilateral manner. 

On the other hand, a united church of Christ with an integrated 
church extension agency that can give the leadership needed is not 
likely to emerge in time to meet these needs. Therefore, the only 
feasible alternative is for the denominations voluntarily to create 
church extension agencies which are equal to the task along the general 
lines suggested above. 


CONCLUSION 


Combine these several ideas into a great nation-wide master pro- 
gram of extension and outreach and Protestantism may have a chance 
to keep up with its ever shifting, mobile constituency. These go be- 
yond comity agreements as historically conceived but they can be de- 
veloped within the framework of expanded concepts of “church de- 
velopment and comity” or “planning and adjustment.” 

If our next steps are to be in the practice of ecumenicity we shall 
find one of our most creative opportunities in this area of ecumenical 
church extension. Such pioneering requires leadership. Why should 
not the Disciples be the pioneers ? 
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CHURCH COUNCILS AND FEDERATIONS AS A METHOD 
OF CO-OPERATION AND A MEANS TOWARD UNITY 


By 
Myron COLE 


HE Disciples of Christ have been among the prime movers for 
Christian unity. Many of them still are—so in that light I am 
making the following observations. 

I have personally long had a kindred feeling with the National 
Council of Churches and its affiliated state and local councils, for 
their unity is based upon the one article of faith in our movement. The 
test of fellowship among our people is the affirmation of Jesus as the 
Son of God. The churches which make up the councils have a similar 
test of fellowship in acclaiming Jesus as Lord and Saviour. This is 
not to say that I would give up our position on some of the New Testa- 
ment teachings, including the ordinances, but it does bring an affinity 
of fellowship with our denominational brethren. 

Let us for a few moments look at the church councils and federa- 
tions which are scattered throughout the forty-eight states. What was 
responsible for their coming into being? Was it a simple outgrowth of 
the ministerial associations and alliances? Was it a directive from the 
national body that its voice might be heard locally? Only partly so. I 
would say, rather, that there are some basic and underlying philosophies 
that brought them into being and make them a force in the com- 
munity’s religious life. I may present these differently from my 
brethren of a Methodist, Presbyterian, or Congregationalist back- 
ground—perhaps not—but we Disciples are imbued, or should be, with 
a spirit which does not let us rest unless we are involved in the ecu- 
menical ideal. 

What lies back of the rise of our councils and federations? 


We Disciples see them as a practical function of the modern 
church. We believe we can make greater headway in the building of 
the Kingdom of God when we work together. The message of the 
church is heard with greater clarity, our own people catch a keener 
vision, the community is sensitized to its moral obligation when the 
churches speak and act together. A social consciousness is awakened, 
a sense of brotherhood is developed, human and divine impulses are 
sharpened. The churchman becomes aware of his citizenship responsi- 
bilities, he develops a heart of compassion. He co-operates to bring 
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the Christian spirit into government and he sends clothes and money 
to the needy. He is in a thrilling co-operative venture—he begins to 
feel that the Church is on the march! 

He senses, though he is not always conscious of it, and perhaps 
not very articulate about it, underlying this the great need to evan- 
gelize the world. He feels it can be done most effectively through 
the agencies of Christian unity. Most practical laymen sense the 
value of a co-operative evangelism. Our own Jesse Bader is a living 
witness of this program. The churchman, too, feels the impact of 
united prayer as he meets with his brethren—joining hands and bow- 
ing heads together before the throne of God. The Divine is breathing 
‘round. He begins to realize fully that more things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of. How else, he asks, can man meet 
the surging tides of materialism, of sin and evil, unless he links arms 
and joins hearts with his Christian fellows? Man in his normal state 
reaches out to man that together they may evangelize, pray, and meet 
the issues of the day. There is a deep desire for fellowship in the 
Christian community. 

The rise of our church councils has been brought about because 
we have wanted a united voice borne of a free and democratic spirit— 
not as a hierarchical directive. The give and take of the thought process, 
the arriving at a resolution, and then an action are the thrilling aspects 
of the united Protestant voice. How clearly and strongly that voice 
can be heard we do not yet know, but we realize a potential is there 
to be more fully developed. 

And then, educational, political, and social forces have demanded 
that the church work together. ‘Who speaks the Christian message 
in our time?” they ask. Ours it is to answer—the Church through its 
united voice. 

And further, we are even more impelled to relate Christian truth 
to man’s increasingly complex and bewildering life. Days of tension 
are upon us more oppressively than in any age. Anxiety takes its toll. 
Millions hunger. The needy cry out. Christianity has a message of 
peace and understanding. It stretches out its hand to bring help and 
aid, and the Church is strengthened in its witness. We are the 
churches serving together ! 

The rise in religious education called for the training of teachers 
and Sunday school unions came into being. Then the council became 
the agency for leadership training. 

Prosperity came to the land in the 1920’s. New church buildings 
were the vogue. Territorial rights became an issue and comity was 
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a word introduced to the religious vocabulary. It became the re- 
sponsibility of the local council. 


These and other reasons are responsible for the rise of the council 
movement. They have caused men of the Disciples of Christ to give 
up the local pastorate and become laborers in the ecumenical move- 
ment in our American states and cities. 


There come +o mind, for example, names of Disciples such as 
Book, Lemon, George Wilson, Loper, Mrs. Reno, Harms, Ross, Stan- 
ley, J. Allen Watson, Shirley Allan Watson, and Dale Dargitz. The 
late H. Pierce Adkins was “the Dean’’ of all of these. 


Local councils of churches have succeeded when and as consecrated 
Christians, pastors and laymen, have been motivated by the co-opera- 
tive spirit. This is not only a feeling, or some vague ethereal dream— 
it is seeing the practical aspects of religious co-operation and doing 
something about them. Robert Tobias has told us of the practical 
aspects of co-operative endeavor on the international and world level. 
These services could not have been rendered, or the voice of the church 
heard, if united concern and co-operation were not a reality on the 
local level. 

Leaders and executives of our city and state councils have noted 
well the tasks to be done—no organization thrives without the challenge 
of a project. Union services, while commendable, are hardly enough 
to catch the full respect and imagination of the modern mind. Projects 
of a practical nature are essential—services to indigent laborers, legis- 
lation enacted for the common good, united schools of religious edu- 
cation, leadership courses, labor-management conferences, co-opera- 
tive institutes on mental health, with referrals to social agencies, re- 
liginus surveys, preaching missions—to mention only a few. Creativity 
on the part of leadership is an absolute must if the council’s program 
is to succeed. 

Through such endeavors the churches sense a new responsibility— 
theirs it is to produce through co-operative labor a better community— 
and in turn a world perspective. No church worthy of its heritage 
can carry out its divine commission unless through its Christian spirit 
and co-operation it works unceasingly to overcome religious, racial, 
and social tensions. The council brings men together to resolve their 
differences. Sometimes very subtly the spirit works. Friendships 
beyond mere co-operation are developed. Sitting around the table to 
discuss the program of the church creates new understanding. Brother- 
ly love, so essential to the Kingdom enterprise, becomes reality. 
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Of course there are difficulties—both imagined and real—which 
are difficult and perplexing. It would seem that oftentimes they are 
psychological, not theological—perhaps many of our troubles have their 
roots right there. Membership in the local council is sometimes an 
expedient matter. One day a group of us had luncheon with one of 
the great evangelists of our day. In our presence he praised our 
organization ; that night, before thousands, he laid it low! 

I’ve known of institutional heads who felt it expedient to claim 
marginal participation but who felt no real kinship with the ecumenical 
movement. On occasion you will find a jealousy over lines of re- 
sponsibility between executives and executive boards. These, of 
course, must and can be cleared. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty on the local scene arises because 
of its lack of organization and the assignment of responsibility. The 
council which can be organized on the general standards of the National 
Council and co-ordinates its work with it can do a more effective work. 

And, of course, there is always the problem of finances. While 
personal gifts are always a help, and help the giver more than the 
organization, we must ever be mindful that we are sponsoring a coun- 
cil of local churches and not a council of church individuals! There- 
for the local church must support its council generously through its 
budget. Most of our churches have a poor psychology at this point. 
The gift is usually small and one of these minor things in our mis- 
sionary budget. If unity is important, the support of our councils 
is important too. We need a real awakening at this point! 

In addition to these difficulties is to be added another which is 
very real today. Demands on a person’s time are many; there is a 
maze of activities which have many church leaders—professional and 
lay—on a constant merry-go-round. There are so many meetings, and 
we add to the dilemma by glibly saying “assign it to a committee.” 
Wise leadership will schedule its meetings carefully with always an 
objective in view and agenda in hand. 

While the Disciples of Christ have generally been in the forefront 
of the local council movement, sometimes our voice has been weakened 
by our own divisions and somtimes in the fear of losing our autonomy. 
Some pastors have not been sure of their biblical faith and have ex- 
pressed a weakness by a lack of a positive expression of Christian 
love. 

There may be alternatives, but for our time unity with diversity 
through hearty co-operation with local councils is not only our op- 
portunity but our duty. The councils have come into being with our 
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help—they must be maintained by our enthusiastic support. They are 
hardly a by-product of our movement; they are part and parcel of our 
being. We can strengthen our witness as a communion by the spirit 
ecumenical in the strong support of the state and local council program. 
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THE UNITED PROTESTANT MOVEMENT OF 
RICHLAND, WASHINGTON 


By 
Hotty Roy JARVIs 


66 HERE the atom is split, the church is united!” 
Probably in all the history of Protestantism there has 
been no church movement and development quite as unusual 
and interesting as is now in progress in the area of Richland, Wash- 
ington. 

Richland is the residence center for the technical and operating 
personnel of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Hanford Works Proj- 
ect, of which the General Electric Company is the prime contractor. 
According to the last census the population of the city is now recorded 
at approximately 30,000. 

The community of Richland is located in south-central Washing- 
ton on the Columbia River, and, along with Pasco and Kennewick, 
forms what is known as the Tri-City area with an aggregate popula- 
tion of above 80,000. 

The presentation of the Richland United Protestant program here- 
in contained is not intended to be exhaustive, and will undoubtedly 
leave many questions unanswered. It is our desire to provide here 
such information as may pertain to the type of study we pursue in 
this conference. 


I 
THE ORIGIN OF THE UNITED PROTESTANT PROGRAM IN RICHLAND 


It has been well spoken that ‘man’s extremity becomes God’s op- 
portunity.” During World War II when the national defense was 
searching for a suitable location for the manufacture of plutonium, the 
basic substance in the development of atomic energy, the Hanford area 
in south-central Washington was decided upon. The Columbia River, 
with its ample supply of water necessary for cooling purposes, made 
this site particularly strategic. 

Virtually overnight the area became a population relocation center. 
The original Hanford, a quiet rural community of 250, suddenly mush- 
roomed into a temporary community of over 10,000. The Washington- 
Northern Idaho Council of Churches, under the capable leadership of 
its executive secretary, Miss Gertrude Apel, rose to the religious need 
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of the new community. It was here that the first United Protestant 
fellowship was organized with the State Council as the overseer. 

When it became apparent that the Atomic Energy Commission 
would retain Hanford as a permanent industrial center in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, the little town of Richland, about forty miles 
southeast of Hanford, was chosen as the residence center for the 
project. 

In pursuance of its custom for any government municipality, the 
Army constructed two church edifices in Richland, a Protestant and a 
Catholic. The Methodist Church maintained the only religious services 
in Richland at the time, so consequently was given the sponsorship of 
the Protestant program by the State Council. 

As the population increased and the city expanded it became ob- 
vious that one central church would not provide for the religious needs 
of the people of Richland. The forewarning of this were the quiet and 
almost unorganized withdrawals of various denominational groups 
from the central church into services of their own conducted in homes 
or in school buildings. 

Once more the Washington-Northern Idaho Council of Churches, 
along with many of its affiliated denominational executives, came to 
the rescue. After considerable study, prayer, and thought, the United 
Protestant technique was formally proposed and adopted for the com- 
munity of Richland. 


II 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED PROTESTANT PROGRAM IN 
RICHLAND 


1. The Organizational Pattern. 


The local church and the United Protestant Assembly operate 
under a functional plan. There is a constitution for the local church 
as well as for the Assembly. Each church operates under the seven 
commissions of worship, education, evangelism, missions, fellowship, 
and property. The combined Assembly functions under the same 
pattern, with its membership being comprised of the commission chair- 
men from each church, along with the presidents of the men’s and 
women’s organizations, the respective board chairmen, and the minis- 
ters. 

The United Protestant Assembly is not a policy making group, 
but simply co-ordinates and administers the various co-operative proj- 
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ects in which the local United Protestant churches participate through- 
out the year. 


2. The Organizational History. 


At the outset of the United Protestant emphasis in Richland six- 
teen denominations or brotherhoods were identified with it. Some of 
these, however, were only of a token nature since their mission boards 
were purposely delaying individual action until it was definite that 
Richland would be a permanent residence center. Eleven denomina- 
tions have co-operated in the program since its inception; they are the 
Advent-Christian, American Baptist, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical 
and Reformed, Presbyterian U. S. A., Congregational Christian, 
Church of the Brethren, Friends, Methodist, Evangelical United 
Brethren, and the United Presbyterian. 


3. The Organization’s Present Status. 


At present there are four United Protestant churches operating 
within the city of Richland and two in outlying areas. Within the city 
each church is allocated a certain area in keeping with usual comity 
arrangements. The people within these areas affiliated with any 
of the eleven co-operating groups are encouraged to support the church 
in their area. However, in most cases no pressure is brought to bear 
upon them, and there is general overlapping throughout the city. 


The four United Protestant churches in Richland proper are 
Central, sponsored by the Methodists, organized in 1944; Southside, 
sponsored by the American Baptists, organized in 1947; Westside, 
sponsored by the Presbyterians U. S. A., organized in 1948; North- 
west, sponsored by the Disciples of Christ, organized in 1949. 


In outlying areas there are Bethany in West Richland, sponsored 
by the United Presbyterians, organized in 1949, and North Richland, 
sponsored by the State Council and organized in 1948. 


A mission United Protestant church is now in operation at the 
Richland Y. M. C. A. under the sponsorship of the United Protestant 
Assembly. 


Beginning September 1, the Congregational Christian denomina- 
tion will assume sponsorship of the fifth United Protestant church 
within the city in the Northside area. This new work was launched 
by the United Protestant Assembly through conducting a church school 
program in that section of the city since the middle of last February. 
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4. Membership Identity in the Local United Protestant Churches. 


Membership in the respective United Protestant churches is on 
the basis of confession of faith in Christ, or transfer by letter or state- 
ment from another congregation. Membership is not confined to 
people identified with the eleven co-operating denominations, but is 
open to all Protestants. An interesting observation is that Christians 
with both liturgical and non-liturgical backgrounds are coming together 
in the United Protestant fellowship. 

Membership rolls are maintained according to denominational 
representation in each local church. Missionary funds are prorated 
to the various denominations according to membership percentage in 
the respective churches. Missionary support is of course limited to 
the eleven co-operating denominations. Each church is encouraged 
by the State Council of Churches to support the church college or 
seminary corresponding to the sponsoring denomination. 

In regard to the Christian ordinances, each church follows the 
policy of the sponsoring group. The Lord’s Supper, however, is 
served both by the Methodist-sponsored and Disciples-sponsored church 
on each Lord’s Day. A new convert in an immersionist church who 
desires affusion is referred to one of the other minisi«rs and churches 
in which this practice is accepted. He or she is thc .ncluded on the 
membership roll of the church in which confession of faith took place, 
with the choice of any of the eleven denominations which practices 
affusion. Candidates from other than non-immersionist churches 
who desire immersion are in almost all instances handled by their own 
ministers in baptistries of immersionist churches. 


III 
THE OUTLOOK OF THE UNITED PROTESTANT PROGRAM IN RICHLAND 


The genius of the United Protestant fellowship in Richland is the 
emphasis on the centrality of Christ. Creed, theology, polity, and mode 
of worship are considered secondary to the holy and universal appeal of 
the Christ. The unwritten, but clearly understood, motto is, “If thy 
heart is as my heart—(if you love Christ too)—give me thy hand.” 

United Protestantism is not a new denomination, but a great 
pioneer adventure in the ecumenical church movement. It is simply an 
organized group of Protestant Christians who are steering a course 
between founding a new denomination, on the one hand, and holding 
to the exact traditional boundary lines of a single denomination already 
in existence, on the other. 
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The ecumenical quality enables the minister and the church to 
serve all of its members with Christian understanding irrespective of 
denominational background. It furthermore makes possible the use 
of the very finest materials available in the field of Christian educa- 
tion and the strongest of programs for outreach and influence in the 
community. 

The definite tie with a sponsoring denomination assures the 
church of an ongoing and permanent ministry, plus the inspiration and 
force of a contact with a world-reaching brotherhood. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing we would not want to leave with you the impression 
that there are no problems involved in this approach, or that we in 
Richland necessarily feel that our program of United Protestantism 
holds all the answers in regard to Christian unity. We feel that God's 
Spirit and guidance are as much needed by us as by any people 
in any place who seek to do His will in a co-operative manner. 

If I may borrow a phrase from Dr. George Walker Buckner Jr., 
I would say that the winds of God are continuing to blow in the direc- 
tion of a United Church in Richland. It is our hope and prayer that 
the refreshing ecumenical breeze which we now enjoy in our area may 
reach other people and other communities such as ours, and that a new 
world witness may be developed with respect to the unity we cherish 
in Christ. 

In speaking for the Disciples-sponsored Northwest Church of 
which I am minister, I would impress upon all of you the fact that the 
program of United Protestantism is being administered within our 
constituency most effectively. If at any future time there is a de- 
parture from this co-operative program, you will find your Disciples- 
sponsored congregation struggling to the very end to keep it alive 
and in effect. All Disciples within the Northwest Church are united 
in the thought that the spirit of United Protestantism is the spirit of 
our great brotherhood. In all areas there is no fellowship that can 
more easily adjust itself to this type of co-operative Christian effort 
than the Disciples. We at Northwest are thus proud of the 
privilege to pioneer in the Richland ecumenical venture, and labor 
constantly in the hope that we shall ever give a worthy accounting of 
the sacred stewardship entrusted to us. 
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MAKING THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT A REALITY 
AT HOME 


Practical Co-operation at the Local Level—The Congregation 
By 
LEE PIERCE 


HE ecumenical movement is a dynamic thing, constantly de- 

veloping in its progress toward the unity of the Church of Jesus 

Christ. The goal ahead is clearly defined and that goal compels 
us to work for its attainment. But the road to Christian unity is some- 
times difficult to follow. We know with certainty that the unity of 
the Church, the body of Christ on earth, is an imperative ; Christ prayed 
for it. The needs of our present world demand Christian unity if 
Christianity is to be the power for life in this world and the oppor- 
tunity for the unity of the Church, but the steps we must take to 
achieve this goal are steps we must many times take with our faith 
as our only guide, faith that Christ desires the unity of his followers, 
faith that the Church in unity can meet the needs of our present age 
better than the Church divided, and faith that we must take the steps 
toward Christian unity as each opportunity presents itself. 

The past century, particularly the past five decades, have been 
years of advance toward the goal of Christian unity. This fact is 
cause for rejoicing, particularly to the Disciples of Christ, for our 
Brotherhood has historically stood for and promoted Christian unity. 
Christian unity has been our business, the peculiar contribution of 
our movement to the Christian scene. Every step toward the unity 
of the Church has filled us with gratitude and caused us to take new 
hope for the ultimate fulfillment of the unity for which we have prayed 
and worked. It is true that most of the progress toward the unity of 
the Church has been at the top level of denominational church life, but 
we are grateful for these advances. Now we must face the reality that 
Christian unity must become the vital concern of the whole Church, 
that it must concern more than the Brotherhood executive, the state 
secretary and a few leading ministers. The local congregation must 
have a renewal of its sense of mission for Christian unity. The local 
congregation must rediscover its task. The Disciples of Christ have 
this heritage and each congregation must be alerted to the historic goal 
which was the light of faith that led our earliest leaders to the high 
plane of Christian witness. Christian unity must become the business 
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of every congregation and we must work more diligently at our task. 

As we look at the average church we see very little concern for 
Christian unity. Most local congregations lack a sense of mission re- 
garding the unity of the Church and are denominational rather than 
ecumenical, are pleading for their own life rather than for the Church 
of Jesus Christ and they stand for separateness rather than for unity. 
Our local churches have busied themselves with the theme of Restora- 
tion but Christian unity plays a role of minor importance in the life 
of the church. Except for a pious reference on stately occasions, or 
the passing reference to Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Ad- 
dress” in a meager study of the history of the Disciples of Christ, 
which most of the time has been taught in a church school class or a 
leadership training class as a means of indoctrinating new members, 
the local congregation has ignored the theme of Christian unity and 
has been concerned with the ecumenical movement very little. In fact, 
most of our members have yet to become acquainted with the word 
“ecumenical,” for it is not even in their vocabulary. Few members of 
the average congregation in our Brotherhood have any grasp of the 
issues involved in bringing about the unity of the whole Church. 

If the Disciples are to be once again a “peculiar people,” peculiar 
in that they are actually serious about this business of working for the 
unity of the Church, peculiar in that this theme literally fires the “First 
Christian Church” in Crossroads Town, U.S.A., and in every place 
where Disciples live, then some planned strategy will have to be fol- 
lowed. This strategy will have to involve a renewed sense of mission, 
the mission of Christian unity, which must become dominant as the 
major theme of the local Disciples congregation and the life of every 
Disciple. This is the distinctive contribution which Disciples have 
to make and we must follow the high road to its ultimate conclusion. 
We must be willing to lose our life as a Brotherhood, if we will find 
it in the Church of Christ. It was said of the early members of our 
movement that when they identified themselves with a Disciples con- 
gregation they were not leaving one church for another, but joining a 
movement to promote the unity of the Church. The stated goal of 
the Christian Association of Washington (Pennsylvania) was not 
to be a church, but an association of voluntary advocates banded to- 
gether to work for the union of all churches on the Scriptural basis. 

This sense of mission, the goal of the unity of Christ’s Church, 
must be rekindled in the life and program of the local congregation and 
in the hearts of individual Disciples. The local congregation must be 
conscious of this responsibility to interpret and promote the ecumenical 
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movement as an avenue toward Christian unity. The congregation 
must take advantage of every channel open to the church to emphasize 
this theme, so fundamental and major in the original genius of the 
Disciples movement. We have the potential power within the congre- 
gational life of our Brotherhood to advance the cause of unity, but it 
has not been used with imagination and earnest zeal. The ecumenical 
movement is a reality at the top level of our Brotherhood, but it has 
yet to become a dynamic affair in the life of the local congregation. 

There are numerous ways in which the ecumenical spirit and 
mind can be fostered and tutored to dynamic power in the program of 
the local church. Time will allow only a meager listing of some of 
these programs and certainly this listing will not be exhaustive. The 
primary demand on the minister and on the local congregation today, 
if it is to be successful in achieving a program which makes the 
ecumenical movement a reality, is the conscious planning for it. The 
ecumenical committee movement will not become a reality in the life 
and program of the congregation by chance. This theme cannot be 
a mere appendage, but it must become central in the planning of the 
program of the church. This will take imagination backed up with 
radical and visionary action. There must be no timidity, no fearful, 
halfhearted moves if the ecumenical movement is to become a reality 
for our congregations. We must be willing to experiment with dif- 
ferent means of presenting and interpreting the ecumenical movement, 
and we must be willing to attempt the impossible. 

One congregation, the First Christian Church of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, has tried to emphasize its conviction about Christian unity and 
the ecumenical movement with some overt steps. We cite these ele- 
ments in the program of the Jackson Church merely as examples of 
what can be done, and not with the thought that the program has been 
perfect or completely successful, but as a conscious attempt to do some- 
thing about this business of presenting the ecumenical movement to a 
local church and its community. 

Several years ago the Jackson Church constructed a new Gothic 
sanctuary and education building costing a half million dollars. The 
building committee, with the counsel of the board of elders and the 
minister, selected the symbols for the windows in the new sanctuary. 
A decision to place the symbol of the World Council of Churches in 
the main window of the church was the beginning of a series of deci- 
sions and programs emphasizing the theme of Christian unity. The 
tower of the new building was designated as the “Tower of Christian 
Unity,” and the four windows in the tower forming the south transept 
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of the sanctuary included symbols concerned with the theme of Chris- 
tian unity; the chi rho symbol for Christ the head of the church, the 
words of Jesus in his prayer in the garden as recorded in John’s. gospel, 
“that they all may be one that the world may believe,” and the symbol 
of the World Council of Churches were included. 

The dedication services planned for this new building were built 
around the dedication of the Tower of Christian Unity. Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt of the Methodist Church, and Vice-President of the World 
Council of Churches, was the speaker in an ecumenical service shared 
in by bishops and ministers of many communions in the city. 

Each year the anniversary of the dedication of the Tower of 
Christian Unity is celebrated with a series of ecumenical services. One 
year six local ministers representing Disciples, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, Southern Baptist, and Church of Christ churches 
spoke on the theme, “What My Church Has to Contribute to World 
Christianity.” All of these services were broadcast over local radio 
stations. 

Another year the ecumenical services were arranged as a means 
to present outstanding national and international leaders in the ecu- 
menical movement. Dr. Emory Ross, of the Foreign Mission Con- 
ference, spoke on the subject, “Protestantism United Through Chris- 
tian Missions.” Dr. E. G. Homrighausen, of the Joint Departments 
of Evangelism of the National Council of Churches, spoke on “Protes- 
tantism United Through Christian Evangelism,” Dr. Gerald Knoff, 
Executive Secretary of the Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, spoke on “Protestantism United Through 
Christian Education,’ and Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Associate General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, spoke on “Protestantism 
United through the World Council of Churches.’ This series of 
services scheduled for Sunday afternoons at five o’clock was called 
“Vesper Forums on Christian Fellowship.” 

In another series of services, on Sunday afternoons, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Disciples patterns of worship were pre- 
sented, using choirs, ritual, and liturgy of these churches as bishops 
and ministers of these four churches led the worship and spoke on the 
theme, “Christian Unity as a Disciple, Methodist, Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian Views It.” 

These services have been well received by ministers and lay mem- 
bers of all churches in the community. Adequate publicity by radio, 
newspapers, and the use of attractive brochures distributed by mail 
have assisted this church in presenting the message of Christian unity. 
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Special lecture series by ministers of other communions have been 
scheduled as Methodist and Presbyterian leaders have taught leadership 
courses in the church each year. In the absence of the minister of the 
church, ministers of other communions have been invited to fill the 
pulpit and for a two-month period a Methodist was actually the pastor 
of the church. It was a great experience for the congregation and the 
minister, as he presided at the communion service, united young couples 
in marriage, and baptized by immersion several members of the con- 
gregation. 

Church school classes have studied the life and program of other 
communions ; the history and doctrinal position of these churches have 
been examined. Special emphasis has been placed upon the research and 
interview method in these courses as class members were assigned the 
task of presenting papers about these sister churches in the community, 
based on interviews with the ministers of these churches as well as 
research in the publications of these communions. 

Study courses for adults and for the youth groups of the church 
have been scheduled ; these were concerned with the theme and subjects 
to be discussed at the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. An ecumenical library of books and pamphlets has been 
promoted and members of the church encouraged to read on this theme. 

Every opportunity to join with other churches in union services 
and programs of evangelism, education, and missionary effort has 
been promoted. Exchange of pulpits has resulted in interesting and 
beneficial experiences. Congregations and members have come to 
appreciate one another and to enjoy working relationships. The spirit 
of Christian unity has been fostered as members of all churches in the 
community came to realize that the differences among their churches 
were really not as great as imagined, for there was a fundamental unity 
as all came to God through Christ. 

These are but some examples of what can be done to promote the 
ecumenical movement on a local level. There are many other means 
at our disposal to present the need for and the possibility of Christian 
unity. Most churches today have strong programs for their youth, for 
the women, and for the men. The women have formed local councils 
through which they have fellowship and co-operative programs of 
work, and the same pattern can be followed for the youth groups and 
men’s clubs in the church life of a community. The congregation can 
plan for joint meetings of these groups throughout the years. In one 
community the Men’s Fellowship in a Christian Church led the way 
toward the organization of the Christian men of the entire community 
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and effectively brought about reforms in city government, school ad- 
ministration, and juvenile problems. The Disciples congregation can 
and should take the lead in bringing about closer working relationships 
in the group life of the churches in a community and the ecumenical 
movement can become a reality at the local level of church life. 

Most of our churches can use to a greater advantage the materials 
prepared by the National and World Councils. World Communion 
Sunday, the One Great Hour of Sharing, the special day materials for 
Labor Day, Independence Day, Race Relations Sunday, Easter, Christ- 
mas, and Thanksgiving can become great days of emphasis in the local 
churches for Christian unity. These days can be days of simultaneous 
or even joint services when the churches in a community can demon- 
strate their essential unity in action, worship, and service. 

Joint programs of education, evangelism, and social service can 
be planned in most communities. But it will demand that some one 
congregation take the first step. The goal of Christian unity must be 
our objective as we plan our program in the local church, and we must 
plan to take some actual steps to achieve this goal. Our dreams of 
Christian unity must be backed up with some definite action. Is it too 
much for us to take some daring steps toward Christian unity? What 
if a conference were to be held in your community and mine this next 
year, where the leaders of each local church would face the life of the 
community and the relationship which the church has to it, with the 
aim of discovering the areas where joint action and work between 
churches could best do the job? Bring the laymen and women together 
for discussion and planning, let them face the issues together. 

Every local congregation can consciously set itself to the task of 
working for Christian unity. Programs, ways, and means of working 
at this task can be found and presented, indeed must be found, if the 
local congregation is to assume its place in the ecumenical movement 
and if the ecumenical movement is to touch the “grass roots.” The 
members of our local congregations must become informed apostles 
for Christian unity and work at the task of binding up the broken body 
of Christ on the earth. 

May I express a fear in my closing remarks? I fear that the 
ministry has stood in the path of Christian unity too much in the past. 
We have been too timid and too hesitant to allow our lay members to 
work and plan for co-operative Christian action. We have too much 
followed the practice of isolating our members from those of other 
communions. Let us face up to our responsibility as ministers to lead 
our people into Christian fellowship and labor with members of other 
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communions. They will not be contaminated with anything except 
Christian love and brotherhood. The women, the men, and young 
people of our local congregation have something to share and some- 
thing to receive from fellowship and work with other Christian 
groups. Let us actually set ourselves to the task of working at this 
business of Christian unity at the level of the local congregation and 
be daring enough to foresee actual church union at the local level. Is 
it too strong for our faith to believe that our congregations have the 
mission, the task of preaching and practicing Christian unity to the 
actual death? Let us promote and work for Christian unity with the 
conviction that our mission is to die as a Brotherhood, as a local con- 
gregation, as we lose our life and identity in the greater unity of 
Christ’s Church. 
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DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AND UNION AMONG 
DENOMINATIONS 


By 


RoNALD E. Ossorn 





N our time Christian union is being accomplished by a process of 
denominational mergers. The councils of churches, highly pub- 
licized, have provided a means of co-operation which is often 

called unity. But there is danger that the conciliar relationship may 
be regarded by many as the ecumenical goal, may freeze and even sanc- 
tify the denominational status quo. The councils have admitted that 
it is not their business to promote union among their members. 





Union is not coming in our time, as far as can be seen, by a 
process of wholesale conversion. Many laymen, it is true, join the 
nearest church on moving to a new community. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether, in this ecumenical age, there is as much transferring of 
ministers and members from one communion to another on the basis 
of conviction as there was a generation or a century ago. No one 
group is “taking the country.” | 


LHAASE tinnanire 


Nor are we seeing the gradual disappearance of denominational 

a organizations which our fathers expected, as did liberal advocates of 
tes unity a generation ago. We live in an era of institutionalism and there 
f seems little likelihood that the Church in twentieth century America } 
oH will become an informal, unorganized fellowship of the spirit bound ) 


4 together in a purely mystical unity. 
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The real challenge to sectarianism and the actual achievements of 
= union have occurred in the mergers which have produced The Metho- 
c dist Church, The Evangelical and Reformed Church, The Evangelical 

United Brethren Church, The Congregational Christian Council, and 
which give promise of a Presbyterian merger and Lutheran mergers in 
this country. Elsewhere, as we know, they have resulted in The United 
Church of Canada, the Kyodan in Japan, the Church of Christ in the 
Philippines, The Church of South India, the projected United Church 
of North India, and others. In these experiences great groups of Chris- 
tians have abandoned the sectarian particularisms of the past, have 
actually experienced the grace of reconciliation, have struck out on a 
new road of faith. By merger, Christians of various separated com- 
munions are becoming one. 
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If Disciples of Christ, then, are to participate effectively in Chris- 
tian union in our time, and if we have any strategy other than the Ro- 
man policy of waiting for others to capitulate to us, we must find our 
place in the most significant possible merger. 

But this affirmation raises basic theological issues for Disciples 
of Christ. If we enter negotiations for merger do we not thereby 
conceive of Christian union in institutional rather than in spiritual 
terms? Do we not admit that we are a denomination? At any rate, if 
we merge with another communion, is not the result “just one more 
denomination?’ And have we not consistently opposed denomina- 
tionalism as sin? 

Now such questions as these may not seem weighty to outsiders 
or even to the ecumenical sophisticates among us. But no one of 
whom I know has answered them for Disciples. These questions 
are raised by a score of voices every time union is mentioned. Until 
we reach an understanding on them, we shall not know where we 


stand with respect to church mergers. 
I 


In the matter of Christian unity, what is the relation of the in- 
stitution to the spirit? Are we deluding ourselves with an impossible 
and perhaps an undesirable goal if we think in terms of organic unity? 
Is not Christian unity essentially a condition of the spirit? 

Yes, essentially it is of the spirit. “As many of you as were bap- 
tized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for 
you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:27, 28). We all believe that. 
Thomas Campbell’s Proposition I is a sort of paraphrase of that. In 
the spirit of St. Paul’s “all things are yours” we have liked to believe 
that we might claim Chrysostom and St. Francis and Luther and Wes- 
ley as part of our Christian heritage. At the unfenced communion 
table we have admitted their spiritual followers to temporary fellow- 
ship with ourselves. We have asserted that we are one with every 
follower of Christ. And many of us have had an unforgettable ex- 
perience with quite another kind of Christian from another part of the 
world which has helped us realize the power and the richness of spirit- 
ual unity, a relationship which no mere organizational connection could 
produce. “If any man is in Christ... .” 

Yet for all the glory of spiritual unity, our disunity is not essen- 
tially spiritual; it is institutional. Some of it is spiritual; especially 
within congregations or in the case of local “splits,” there is division 
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which arises out of envy, faction, strife, and other ugly sins. But in 
1954 Disciples of Christ as a communion do not hate or envy or even 
strive with the Methodists and Baptists and Presbyterians. Increas- 
ingly we love them and honor them and regard ourselves as one with 
them in spirit. But we are separated institutionally. 

A young preacher filled with the ecumenical spirit and with visions | 
of service leaves one of our seminaries to take a pastorate. He wants 
to work for Christian unity in his community. He proposes a united 
youth fellowship made up of the young people from the various 
churches. Everyone agrees that it would be more effective than the 
scattered type of program being offered, but the Methodist pastor is 
obligated to keep a Methodist Youth Fellowship going. The young | 
minister proposes a united evangelistic crusade in the community, but 
the Presbyterians are evangelizing in October and the Baptists in 
February. He suggests a community communion service during Holy 
Week, but the Lutherans and Episcopalians cannot participate. A 
Congregationalist moves to the community, but on the basis of his own 
profession of faith and obedience in Christ cannot be received into the 
young minister's church. These and the many other frustrations to 
unity which we constantly encounter are not basically spiritual: we are 
all one in Christ. They are institutional: we are divided by our 
denominations. 

Our problem, then, becomes one of giving institutional expres- 
sion to our spiritual unity. But no one believes that one united, organic 
church embracing all Christians will be created in our generation. If 
we are left, therefore, with denominations after all, even though some 
claim to be united churches, what have we gained? 


II 


Let us approach the issue by considering—or reconsidering—the 
relation of the denomination to the ecumenical church. 

Historically we have excoriated the denomination as the denial 
of the catholicity of the Church. The denomination is the institu- 
tionalizing of division, of peculiarity, and hence of partiality. It has 
often deprived its members of freedom to follow their own conscience 
and to have fellowship with other Christians. Thomas Campbell in- 
dicted the denominational system in the Declaration and Address, Peter 
Ainslie in The Scandal of Christianity, C. C. Morrison in The Un- 
finished Reformation. As a people we have affirmed that denomina- 
tionalism is sin and our original strategy for union was the dissolution y 
of denominational organizations. 
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Yet we ourselves have been unable to escape the denominational- 
ism we have abhorred. From the first we have had a sense of being 
a peculiar people rather than the whole people of God. We could not 
claim to be the Church, we would not be a church or denomination ; so 
we have adopted certain sacred euphemisms—our movement, our com- 
munion, our brotherhood. Whimsically we even call ourselves Camp- 
bellites if we think too many are not listening! 

It did not take us long to develop denominational institutions— 
colleges, conventions, missionary societies, benevolent agencies—the 
customary assortment of ecclesiastical boards. By maintaining that 
they were “societies of individuals’ we denied them churchly status 
and decreased their effectiveness among ourselves, but we did not alter 
their denominational character. Whatever our wishful thinking, the 
United Christian Missionary Society, the Christian Missionary Fellow- 
ship, the Okinawa Christian Mission, and Lincoln Bible Institute are 
as thoroughly denomnational as the Methodist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions or Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and in some instances 
perhaps even more sectarian. We have not escaped denominationalism. 
Nor has any other Christian body I know of. Nor can it escape it 
absolutely in the present historical context. 

Denominationalism thrusts itself upon us because in the absence 
of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church as a single historical 
reality, the denomination performs a necessary ecumenical function 
for the congregations affiliated with it. It relates the local group to 
a larger fellowship. It engages the congregation in the world task, and 
in all our complaining about quotas and special days we should not 
forget this fact. The denomination gives churchly status to the work 
of the church, and missions, Christian education, benevolence, and the 
like ought to be the work of the church as such, not the sporadic private 
endeavors of those individual disciples who happen to be interested. 
The denomination has become the means by which separated Christians 
participate in ecumenical activities, and while the councils of denomina- 
tions may sometimes lack the prophetic courage and the freedom en- 
joyed by associations of individuals they have won recognition for 
ecumenical interests as concerns of the whole Church. Furthermore 
the denomination has become the means of bringing Christians to- 
gether for richer fellowship with others from whom they had been 
separated, through merger. 

In the light of these facts it may be concluded that denominational- 
ism—at least, belonging to a denomination—is not necessarily sin. 
The sin is in the spirit of divisiveness, of exclusiveness, of separatism, 
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of rivalry, of sectarian arrogance which has too often characterized 
denominationalism (and even those perfectionists who deny that their 
own ecclesiastical structure is denominational). But in the partial and 
historic situations of life on earth the denomination may be said to have 
a circumstantially legitimate role as the means of binding together in 
unity congregations of similar belief, practice, and polity and of 
performing for them the general functions of the church. 

Yet such legitimacy prevails only under the most rigid conditions: 


(1) The denomination must constantly recognize its contingent 
character as a particular regional and historic expression of the true 
Church and refuse to pose as the Una Sancta or to usurp exclusive 
claims for itself. 

(2) The denomination must acknowledge other denominations 
as also made up of true churches of Christ and as participating in the 
one great Church. 

(3) It must strive for union with other denominations so that 
no separated institution is perpetuated for purely traditional or trivial 
reasons. 

(4) It must regard the continued existence of other denomina- 
tions, with which it is unable to unite, as a divine judgment upon its 
own partiality and must seek its own reform. 

(5) It must acknowledge the spiritual unity of all who are in 
Christ and seek to express that unity in the institutional life of the 
churches. 

As Disciples of Christ, therefore, we may well ask ourselves what 
kind of denomination we are going to be. The option is not whether 
we are a denomination or not; we are. The option is whether or not 
we are willing to unite, and upon what basis. If we remain a de- 
nomination unwilling to unite with any except those who capitulate to 
our position, we must develop a stronger rationale for our peculiarities 
and a greater zeal and effectiveness in winning others than we have 
shown. We must accept the implications of remaining in the status of 
a small, aloof sect in a world where denominations are drawing to- 
gether. We must resign ourselves to losing contacts with our mis- 
sions which, with the younger churches everywhere, are finding their 
way into large scale unions. We must accept the onus of proclaiming 
a plea we do not practice. On the other hand, we may choose to seek 
such union with other denominations as will enable us more adequately 
to express the catholicity of our faith and to bear our witness more 
widely. 
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What then are the possibilities for our merger with another com- 
munion ? 

We have recently concluded another unsuccessful effort at union 
with the American Baptists. In spite of our congregationalism, our 
essential theological freedom, our similar practice (if diverging doc- 
trine) of baptism, and our onetime association together, repeated 
negotiations toward reunion have failed. In 1950 the Baptists took 
the initiative in breaking off the discussions. Perhaps their action 
saved us later embarrassment, for it is by no means certain that a 
majority of our churches would have approved the union we sought. 
The difficulties were complicated by the traditional Baptist emphasis 
on separatism, by problems within the Baptist family, and by the in- 
flation of a traditional difference over the design of baptism. It is 
difficult to say what ought to have happened. Perhaps greater faith, 
prayer, and zeal for union might have wrought a twentieth-century 
miracle. Perhaps we were spared a union of some Disciples and some 
American Baptists, part of whom would be looking toward the Baptist 
World Alliance and part toward a larger ecumenical fellowship. At 
any rate, those of our number who met most intimately with the 
American Baptists during the discussions were spiritually enriched and 
were given an experience—now a memory haunted with the pain of 
fulfillment unrealized—of a unity that might have been. 

However difficult it may be to find union with the Baptists, we 
know that they are much like ourselves and we cannot help believing 
that our Lord wills us not to be separated. Yet we see little hope for 
a merger in the near future. 

From time to time it is proposed, from one side or the other, that 
we discuss union with the Congregational-Christians. The suggestion 
is commended by our common polity and theological freedom, and by 
the pleasing prospect of at last achieving a confluence of the various 
streams of American “Christians” which arose just before and just 
after 1800. (We frequently hail James O’Kelly as a patron saint.) 
Geographically, Disciples and Congregationalists would complement 
one another. We are attracted by the three-fold ideal of this other 
communion—Faith, Freedom, Fellowship. 

One problem immediately comes to mind, of course, and it is bap- 
tism. But if we cannot solve that issue with the Congregationalists, we 
had better honestly admit that there is no one with whom we can 
unite, except the Baptists, the Church of God, the Churches of Christ, 
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or the Dunkards—none of whom, I think, has much interest in us. 

A more serious issue is suggested by the possibility of success. 
Should we unite with the Congregationalists (or even the Baptists), it 
might then appear that the principle of coherence was congregational 
autonomy. It can scarcely be maintained that we have found this a 
unifying principle ourselves or would care to elevate it to the position 
of our primary emphasis before the religious world. While not wish- 
ing to discount the value of conversations with the Congregationalists, 
we should doubtless do better to seek a union on a larger scale, a union 
that will emphasize the central elements of our Christian faith rather 
than a marginal peculiarity. 


IV 


Two possibilities of multilateral merger in America during the 
next few years are before us. One may be mentioned briefly, the 
other at somewhat greater length. 

A Federal Union of the Churches of America has been proposed 
by E. Stanley Jones in his nationwide Crusades. The plan calls for 
the various denominations to cease calling themselves churches and to 
declare themselves branches of the one Church. Essentially the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, or something like it, would be renamed 
the United Church and certain powers, which Dr. Jones does not 
specify, would be delegated to it, with others being reserved to the 
branches. Stanley Jones has rendered a great service to the cause of 
unity through the mass meetings he has held to promote his plan. 
Yet so far as I know it has not come before any denomination for 
action nor has it been espoused by the unity commission of any of the 
denominations. I cannot see that it really provides organic union. 

The other proposal, to which the remaining discussion will be 
given, is the Plan of Union for a United Church, frequently called 
the Greenwich Plan, in the preparation of which eight denominations 
are participating. It began informally in a discussion in a group of 
friends from various communions who observed that nearly every 
proposal for large-scale union foundered on one of two rocks: 

insistence on the historic episcopate, 

insistence on baptism by immersion. 
But, said these friends, most of us are not concerned with these issues. 
We are divided by our inherited institutions. And these can be adapted. 
Current New Testament scholarship finds no one scheme—congrega- 
tionalism, presbyterianism, or episcopacy—authoritatively set forth as 
a rule. And whatever the denominations call their polity, the actual 
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processes of operation are very similar. So, said these friends, why 
not call a conference of those denominations which already accept each 
other’s ministries and sacraments to discuss immediate organic union? 

The proposal was put before the General Council of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches in 1946 and a resolution was passed calling 
for such a conference. Immediately upon the release of this news, 
certain Disciples of Christ in four widely-separated cities began steps 
to place a similar resolution before our International Convention. The 
Columbus Assembly, meeting in August, 1946, recommended that the 
invitation be broadened to include “those communions which are in 
sufficient accord in essentials of Christian faith and order to give 
promise that such a conference would result in further and effectual 
achievement of Christian unity.” 

After much preliminary work, a conference was called for Green- 
wich, Connecticut, in December, 1949. Nine denominations sent repre- 
sentatives: Methodist, Presbyterian U.S.A., Presbyterian U.S., Con- 
gregational Christian, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed, 
African Methodist Episcopal, Colored Methodist Episcopal, and the 
Association of Community Churches. Agreeing to seek a plan for 
organic union, these representatives organized a continuing Conference 
on Church Union, with Bishop Ivan Lee Holt as chairman. For a 
considerable period Gaines M. Cook served as secretary of the 
Conference. 

In a spirit of mutual respect the members of the Conference have 
sought to arrive at a picture of what a united church would be like. 
The work has gone on in no spirit of compromise and with no partisan 
effort to impose the practices of a particular denomination on the 
others. Rather the effort has been to find a way of bringing into 
one ecclesiastical fellowship the values of all the communions involved, 
to preserve the strengths of each one without overriding the freedom 
of the others. 

Gradually a plan took form which was provisionally released at 
Cincinnati in January, 1951. In the light of comments received from 
the unity commissions of the participating communions, important re- 
visions were made by the Conference. There has now gone out to the 
churches for their study and criticism, but not yet for official action, 
the “Plan of Union for a United Church.” 

Without outlining the plan in detail, certain basic principles may 
here be indicated : 

The principle of responsible fellowship. The proposed church 
finds its coherence not in a creed nor in a ministry nor in a liturgy but 
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in a covenant relationship. This relationship is not exclusive. It is 
open to all who accept Jesus Christ and recognize one another as 
belonging to the United Church. The recognition is expressed through 
a series of connectional ties. Local congregations band together to 
form a presbytery. The presbyteries are related to a conference 
(analogous to our state convention) and to a general council, these 
connectional bodies being made up of duly elected delegates. The 
United Church thus has clear institutional structure, through which 
the fellowship finds responsible expression. Each conference elects 
a bishop, whose functions are essentially those of our state secretary, 
but who has his proper status as a servant of the Church rather than 
of a “missionary society” of individuals. 

The principle of freedom with responsibility. Each congregation 
is free to determine its own mode of worship and use of the sacraments. 
No congregations will be forced to merge against their will. At the 
same time responsibility is recognized. Ordination to the ministry is 
seen as a matter affecting the Church at large. It is, therefore, per- 
formed by the presbytery, with the aid of the bishop, on the recom- 
mendation of the congregation. The general council oversees the work 
of missions, benevolence, education, publication, etc., in an orderly 
manner. 

The principle of multiple polity. Though appearing complex, this 
is an element of ecumenical genius in the plan. Communions coming 
into the United Church represent three historic polities—congrega- 
tional, presbyterian, espiscopal. ach polity has elements of value 
which some Christians are unwilling to see lost; yet the Conference 
was unable to devise one common or compromise polity which pre- 
served the best elements of all three. Finally the inspiration came: 
why not preserve all three in a truly ecumenical church? The plan, 
therefore, provides one institutional structure; but each congrega- 
tion (and minister) chooses one of the three historic polities. All the 
congregations in an area belong to the same conference. If a church 
of congregational polity is without a minister, it consults the bishop 
for advice (as it now consults the state secretary), but ultimately 
makes its own decision. A church of episcopal polity will have its 
minister placed by the bishop in conference (after the present Metho- 
dist pattern). Christians following diverse polities will find fellow- 
ship through the same presbytery and conference, and through relation 
to the same agencies of general work. 

The principle of growing understanding within the fellowship. 
Many questions are left unanswered because the communions involved 
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are not in agreement. But the conviction holds that our disagreements 
must no longer be allowed to separate us. Rather do we believe that 
within one fellowship we can come to a common understanding which 
is impossible so long as we remain apart. The real gifts of God will 
be given in the larger fellowship. 

The principle of the open door. The proposed Church is not con- 
ceived in ultimate terms. It is no new Rome laying down absolute con- 
ditions before it will recognize or unite with any other. It seeks to 
bring into one fellowship all those who are ready to unite; and it is 
hoped that other communions besides the nine mentioned above will 
adopt the plan, and indeed contribute to its development. The United 
Church seeks ever to be a uniting church. 

Numerous advantages may be discerned in the plan. It promises 
a dramatic achievement of union worthy of enthusiastic support. It 
will make possible the elimination of much competition now going on 
among the communions involved. It will clear the way for many 
much needed local mergers. It will make possible a community impact 
in evangelism, men’s work, youth work, and other activities. It will 
provide a Church to which the growing number of community churches 
may belong. It will bring into being in America a Church one in spirit 
with the united churches on the mission fields. It will produce a united 
evangelical Church commensurate in size and influence with the Roman 
Catholic Church in America. It will achieve a Church united in the 
Gospel and in the recognition by Christians of one another, not in a 
peculiar theology, ritual, succession, or interpretation of the sacra- 
ments. It will enrich the life of all by bringing together the spiritual 
treasures of various separate traditions. It will make possible a Church 
guaranteeing a high degree of freedom resting in a sense of mutual 
responsibility. 


V 


What meaning has this development for Disciples of Christ? It 
is obvious that a communion which for a century and a half has pleaded 
for Christian union must give this plan serious consideration. 

Four major issues must be mentioned, even though they cannot 
be adequately treated in a limited space. 

The issue of baptism. This issue does not arise with reference to 
the initiation of new converts. Churches stemming from the Dis- 
ciples’ tradition would surely continue the practice of believer’s im- 
mersion. Rather would the problem present itself when an unim- 
mersed member of the United Church sought to transfer his member- 
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ship to a congregation practicing immersion. To demand immersion 
in such a case (as the Plan of Union permits) reveals an anomaly in 
the United Church; not to require it would offend the conscience of 
many erstwhile Disciples. Here again the question is raised: must 
Disciples of Christ wait for union till we have converted the others 
to immersion? 

The issue of ecclesiasticism. The Plan sets up an ecclesiastical 
structure, and Disciples have been suspicious of ecclesiasticism. At 
the same time, we have not escaped it, nor can we. The plan at any 
rate describes orderly representative institutions and gives them 
churchly status. It is difficult to see how they are to be opposed on 
principle, although we would have prejudices to overcome with respect 
to such terms as “presbytery” and “bishop.” 

The issue of restorationism. No claim is made that the structure 
of the United Church is to be found in the New Testament. Actually, 
the New Testament does not clearly set forth any particular polity, and 
the experience of us all—whether congregational, presbyterian, or 
episcopal—hs forced us to develop expedients not found in the Scrip- 
ture. The assumption underlying the plan is that such expedients are 
legitimate and necessary to express in our time the biblical demand 
for oneness in the Church; the polity proposed in the Plan of Union 
arises from our common experience. What, then, of our plea for re- 
storing the New Testament order? Simply that the validity of restora- 
tionism is not demonstrable in the realm of polity. Congregations are 
still free to seek the restoration of apostolic doctrines, ordinances, and 
fruits. Perhaps restorationism may assume new vitality when its 
concern shifts from form to spirit. 

The issue of unity itself. There are problems for us, as well as 
for every communion involved, in the proposed union. But, if it 
takes place, can we stay out? 


VI 


As the discussions in the Conference on Church Union continue, 
our chief duty is to seek the will of God for his Church in our time. 
It seems inconceivable in this ecumenical age that the Lord of the 
Church wills for Disciples of Christ to come to the year 2000, still a 
separate denomination of two million people (if not again divided), 
still preaching Christian unity while others unite. Perhaps in an age 
of denominational institutionalism we cannot “sink into the Body of 
Christ at large,” as our fathers hoped to do. But we can “die, be 
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dissolved, and sink into” a larger union than we have ever before 
known, meanwhile praying the blessing of God upon all Christians, 


“brethren of every name. . . 


and the unity of the church.” 


in the universal spread of the gospel, 
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CONFERENCE FINDINGS, 
TOWARD A BROTHERHOOD PROGRAM 


By 
ROBERT TOBIAS 


HE fact that the Second Assembly of the World Council of 

Churches and the Ecumenical Institutes were to be held in the 

course of this summer in Chicago has had some effect on 
the date and place of the Conference. These larger meetings, how- 
ever, were not the only factors and probably not the most important. 
It is presumptuous, but I suggest that our maturing sense and new 
ecumenical vision under the Holy Spirit are part of what has led us 
to this meeting. 


PoINnT OF TRANSITION 


Our concern for unity has spread from that of a small group of 
individuals to the great majority of the Brotherhood. This was clearly 
evident at the Disciples International Convention at Portland, 1953, 
when every mention of unity brought spontaneous and enthusiastic 
applause from the convention. Our sense of responsibility has shifted 
from that of one agency to a deep sense of responsibility shared by 
many agencies in their diverse ministries. To suggest a few—our 
theological schools, the Week of Compassion, the Disciples Student 
Fellowship, the Board of Higher Education, the United Society, the 
Christian-Evangelist, World Call, and several others are very deeply 
involved in ministries for unity. 

This transition was brought to focus only two days ago when 
the Board of Commissioners of the Association for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity made a historic decision to transform itself into a 
Council on Christian Unity. The Council idea suggests total Brother- 
hood involvement. The new Council should provide a round table at 
which our total ecumenical ministry can be planned and carried for- 
ward with the total resources of the Brotherhood. It would appear 
that this Conference has been providentially timed to consider and 
perhaps suggest to this new Council certain aspects of concern and 
activity which it will want to undertake or investigate in the immediate 
future. 


In spite of the haste with which we have had to pursue our agenda, 
basic tenets have been examined and some noteworthy suggestions and 
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discoveries have been made and shared: where we should begin, what 
should be emphasized, and what requires special and urgent considera- 
tion in the ways of issues, opportunities, and help. We have not wor- 
ried about which organization is to do what—a mark already of some 
growing sense of common concern and action. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Perhaps we have made a beginning. This may be only the first of 
a series of conferences of various types, agenda, and personnel, but 
conferences which will enable us to plan and proceed together in a 
concerted action for the oneness of the Church. Mr. Beazley, Dean 
England, and others have suggested that we should have an ongoing 
series of studies, dealing with subjects such as the nature of the 
Church and other relevant issues seen in the light of the wholeness of 
the Church. F. E. Davison suggests we should have some deliberate 
education in the field of unity. Mr. Sukhnanden has called for more 
and fresh literature for study conferences which will emphasize the 
positive in Christian unity. Another has reminded us that there ought 
to be more preaching from the New Testament in the general field of 
Christian unity and the oneness of the Church. Miss Trout has ap- 
pealed for a closer relationship to women’s work and what women are 
doing about Christian unity through the World Day of Prayer. She 
has asked that more materials on the subject be written in the language 
of lay people. Mr. Wenzel suggests that every state convention ought 
to have something like a committee on Christian unity which would 
make unity its business. John McCaw, after reminding us that the 
period before us as Disciples might be one of introspection, suggests 
that we create a series of commissions comprising a cross section of 
the ministry and that these study commissions come together frequently 
for mutual stimulation and sharing of conclusions. Dr. Blakemore 
has reminded the Conference that no pastor concerned about unity 
need wait on a Brotherhood program. Unity must be woven into 
worship, the music, the children’s poetry and stories, the youth ma- 
terials, and every aspect of the total life of the Church, if it is a part 
of the whole Church. These are only some of many practical sug- 
gestions made. 


URGENT QUESTIONS 


Underlying the items of our conference agenda there are these 
fundamental questions with which we have been concerned: have we 
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a will, a concept, a program, and resources necessary to undertake the 
ecumenical calling we have claimed to be ours? 

Have we a will to unity? The answer we have given here is: yes. 
We believe that the Church ts one. With our forebears—the Camp- 
bells, Barton Stone, and contemporary statesmen among us—we share 
an urge to manifest the oneness of the Church. We have a sense of 
calling, a passion and devotion for the unity of Church. It has become 
for us an emotional matter, a matter of faith, perhaps also a matter 
of pride. 

But at this stage we must formulate a much clearer definition as 
to the “Why” of unity. We could very well lead ourselves right down 
into deeper hells of divisiveness with a utilitarian unity contrived to 
create an invincible church or a rigidly uniform doctrine. What is our 
motive in pleading for unity? And what motives ought impel us now 
to practice and manifest the unity of that church which is one? These 
are matters which require much deeper thinking on a national scale. 
It seems to suggest a special ecumenical study group followed by some 
smaller conferences, especially at the seminary level. Among other 
things we should look at the case for union with the Baptists, or the 
case for unity in order to get at motives which might bind us to one 
another in the whole Church and not simply to look at the barriers and 
motives which hold us apart. 

Have we a concept of unity? I think the answer of this Confer- 
ence is: no. We have a growing awareness that we have many con- 
cepts, ranging from organic union to ministers’ associations, from 
co-operative enterprise to the idea that we are now one in spirit and 
should seek no more. Surely no one concept of unity holds the entire 
answer. Further, we are suspicious of any concept which makes such 
claims. Even if they held truth, our human nature is to make idols or 
ends of just such easy solutions. 

We already have an unfortunate confusion of ends and means in 
unity negotiations and actions. Is unity an end or a result? Is unity 
our mission? I am frank to say that for me it is not, any more than 
it is our mission to make people members of our organization. If 
unity is a relationship among men it is entirely dependent upon a re- 
lationship of those men, severally and individually, to God. In Him, 
unity is given, as is also the Church. Our Conference here seems to 
suggest that as a Brotherhood we need a clearer mind on the nature of 
the Church, and, consequent to that, a description of the diverse mani- 
festations of unity which are possible within essential oneness. Here 
is an area where we must probe deeper even while we are engaged in 
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very practical demonstrations of Christian co-operation and organic 
union. Again, some study conference seems to be called for to probe 
the nature of the Church, its mission, its form, its sacraments, and 


the consequent nature of unity and union. Dr. Adams has suggested 
that we ought to inspire the writing and publication of literature in 


this area and that Disciples ought to produce some studies on the 
theology of unity. Out of some working groups on these issues can 
we in the next few months produce some such provocative studies ? 

Consequent to our presupposition that the Church is one, a very 
practical step we ought to take now is to offer a clear commitment to 
other churches, whether in union movements or out, whether of Dis- 
ciples origin or not, that we intend to be part of them, that we are 
ready to do so, and that we suggest certain ways and means of being 
so. A statement of intent might well be prepared, as quickly as it can 
be done carefully, concerning our proposed “engagement”’ to a whole 
series of churches. Among other things, we ought to make it very 
clear that we have no intention of “writing off’’ Christian brethren. 
One of the first churches or communions to which we might demon- 
strate this intention is the Czech Brethren. They have just sent a mov- 
ing appeal to churches of other lands not to “write them off” and in- 
viting other churches to maintain fellowship and contact with them. 
Another area is in relation to union churches. How regrettable that 
our brother and colleague, Doyle Mullen, should find in his union 
church people who feel that they have been “written off’ by their 
“former” Brotherhood. Similarly, with regard to younger churches 
which are considering church union: can we not in advance make 
a clear statement of our intent to continue in fellowship and mutual 
support, whatever their relationship to other churches, so long as ours 
is a common witness to one Lord? Surely the essential nature of the 
Church and of its one Lord compels us to claim with others at least 
these three things: 

a mutual responsibility for one another as fellow workers of the 

body of Christ ; 

an identity in worship, prayer, purpose, and fellowship; 

a sharing in mutual exhortation, resources, such as Week of 

Compassion, and sympathetic study. 
Let me illustrate: The ancient Church of Jerusalem, the first 
Church in fact, now weakened by financial, economic, social, political 
problems, is hardly able to bear witness in its own area. Jerusalem 
Christians would welcome the affectionate concern and support of sis- 
ter churches abroad. It is an area where we have more than one 
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concern, among others because it was the place to which our first 
missionary went. Here we might manifest our mutual responsibility, 
identify ourselves spiritually, and share in resources, study, and mutual 
exhortation. 


Have we a program for unity? 

Had more Europeans been present for more sessions of this Con- 
ference, they would have been shocked to hear such a large body of 
“activists” confess to so little activity. Seldom would they have par- 
ticipated in such a “sackcloth and ashes’’ experience. 

We have long had a program for unity. We do have a program 
for unity. Here are some of the activities and opportunities presently 
before us. At the world level we are involved in fellowship and in 
sharing insights with sister churches in other parts of the world. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of our relationships to Orthodox 
churches in areas of recent disaster. We have exchanged, and will be 
exchanging, more competent leaders with churches of other com- 
munions and lands. We have lent staff to the operations of the World 
Council of Churches. Professor Ronald E. Osborn will be going to 
the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies shortly after this Con- 
ference. Hallam Shorrock is in Japan helping with the work of the 
Department of InterChurch Aid and Service to Refugees. James 
Gribble is in Greece. Parker Rowe is with the ecumenical agricultural 
team in North Greece. Nancy Nicola is in refugee work in Germany. 
Carlton Lee is in labor relations and evangelism in Germany. We 
have supported the work of the World Council financially. Dr. Buck- 
ner has pointed out that support of Disciples congregations has multi- 
plied from less than a thousand to more than eleven thousand dollars 
in less than ten years. Far more congregations will surely want to 
support the National Council of Churches and World Council of 
Churches when they know that our support of these great bodies de- 
pends on the local churches including them in its budget. Further, we 
have supported projects of a distinctly ecumenical nature, which were 
of a special concern to us because of their ecumenical nature. Mention 
should be made of the History of the Ecumenical M ovement, which has 
just been published, of the Ecumenical Institute, of special ecumenical 
conferences between East and West, and of other projects contributing 
to unity. We should also mention visits of Disciples leaders among 
churches of other communions and of the remarkable way in which 
we have been received as brethren in Christ. We may have heard less 
about it but this has perhaps been the most significant of any of our 
work among other communions overseas. 
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reg 1 At the national level: here little need be said since we are all 
went familiar with our involvement. We support the National Council of 
moutual - Churches. We have been negotiating with other communions about 


the possibilities of union. Perhaps the next step on this point is to 
initiate informal, mixed study groups with several communions to 


is Con- ; study bases on which we can have real intercommunion and a common 
ody of i ministry. We now face two real possibilities: the Congregationalists 
ve Par have suggested conversations with them concerning closer co-opera- 
_ tion, and possibly eventual intercommunion in a more organic way than 
on at present. The second has to do with the Conference on Church 
esently - Union. Professor Osborn has asked if we ought not to declare now 
and in whether we are willing to unite with other Churches in such a union, 
3 — _ and if so, on precisely what basis. 
Hess a Several here at this Conference have expressed the desire for more 
oe concentrated study on unity issues. While there may be opportunity 
World for some discussion of unity at the 1954 International Convention of 
ing to | Disciples of Christ, to be held at Miami in October, the question has 
Con. been raised as to whether an occasional conference of a delegated 
ok te nature to consider unity issues as they come up will not be necessary. 
James It may be that some such matters can be considered in regional con- 
dianil ferences, others in our theological seminaries, others in ministers’ in- 
nies stitutes. But occasional deliberative conferences of this type on a 
We national basis seem to be a “must.” 
Buck- A final area of concern at the national level is unity among Dis- 
multi- ciples. This is no easy matter. Still, we are all reluctant to see the 
lollars various parties among Disciples “write off’? one another, foregoing 
unt to further contact, mutual exhortation, and eventual union of our own 
cil of people. Certainly an organized program of some type of confrontation 
es de- at the level of prayer, study, and planning is imperative. 
wicliieis At the local level: here we have only begun to ask questions. How 
were __ can the local parish sense its participation in the ecumenical enterprise? 
ntion How shall our ministry in the local parish be performed in co-operation 
h has with other communions? Disciples ought to lead in such matters. 
enical Can we give some prophetic leadership in local councils of churches, in 
uting _ correlating parish plans, in mutual study and assistance? What train- 
paeng ing is required for such leadership? Lee Pierce has suggested that we 
which _ ought to prepare some kind of “idea” manual for local pastors and 
1 less parishes. The time has come when our laymen, women, and youth 
f our are eager to study with and participate in the programs of similar 


groups in other communions. Evanston should give us excellent op- 
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portunity for co-operative endeavor of this type at the local level. 

Have we the resources necessary? 

Have we the spiritual resources for a concerted effort in Christian 
unity? On this point we must be quite honest: our thinking has run 
much more along organizational, practical, and program lines than it 
has on theological and spiritual lines. Surely the experience of one- 
ness together in Christ is basic to any further development of our 
unity at practical and organizational levels. 

Have we the leadership required? If we do not have the leader- 
ship to contribute at the moment, certainly we are not lacking in po- 
tential. And certainly Disciples, of all communions, ought to provide 
experts in ecumenical ministries, men who have been deliberately 
trained to serve the ecumenical movement. A comprehensive training 
program is needed. It should include such things as ecumenical scholar- 
ships, terms of extended study under fellowships in other lands, tours 
of study groups of students and ministers among other churches. But 
our theological seminaries are perhaps in the best position to enable the 
Brotherhood in a remarkable way to give leadership to the ecumenical 
movement by establishing a concerted program for training Disciples 
ministers for ecumenical ministries. 

Have we adequate financial resources? If we say, in potential, 
yes, then we must ask, where and how. This is not an appeal for funds 
or for an enormous central budget for the work of Christian unity. 
The effectiveness of our Brotherhood unity programs in the past has 
been possible because our various agencies have this concern already 
written into their programs and budgets. The United Society has an 
ecumenical concern in its foreign missions’ program, in its work of 
evangelization in America, in its rural life program. The Week of 
Compassion has done heroic service these past years in undergirding 
the life of other communions in distant parts of the world and in send- 
ing younger people to lend a hand in their temporary distress. The 
Board of Higher Education and the colleges have been, or are capable 
of, providing training for ecumenical ministries. The Christian-Evan- 
gelist, World Call, and other publications have been promoting Chris- 
tian unity. The Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 
has carried central responsibility and co-ordinated many of these ef- 
forts on an unbelievably small expenditure. Certainly the contribu- 
tions of all Disciples agencies to unity, if totaled in terms of finances, 
would be a considerable figure. 

But we are now urging the Association and its collaborators to 
give new impetus in a concerted program and to undertake a consider- 
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able number of new projects. Over and above what other agencies 
are able to do, my own guess is that this is going to involve the As- 
sociation within two years’ time in expenses upwards of $50,000, if as 
a Brotherhood we are to consider ourselves as beginning to match up 
to our responsibilities. The Association is not pushing this matter. 
The Brotherhood is pushing the Association to do more than it is 
presently able to do with funds and personnel at its disposal. We must 
find a way. 

We have the will. We have some concept of unity. We have a 
program, or programs, and we have enough resources with which to 
begin. Is the conclusion not obvious? With the end of this Con- 
ference our work is only begun. Where we may be led rests in the 
hand of God. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Rusy F. Jounston. The Development 


of Negro Religion. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 188 
pages. $3.00. 


Using case studies of churches in Bos- 
ton and in rural South Carolina, the 
author analyzes the change that has 
come over Negro religion in recent 
times. The vivid sense of the super- 
natural, the reliance upon the other- 
worldly for satisfaction, and the reali- 
zation of catharsis in highly emotional 
experiences of worship continued, though 
gradually abating, until the past quarter- 
century. (The opening chapters on the 
history of Negro religion are the least 
original section of the book, but illumin- 
ate the background.) Today, the author 
finds, even the poorer-educated rural 
congregations in the South frown on the 
old-time emotion in singing and evan- 
gelism and increasingly demand “prac- 
tical” preaching. In Boston, with the 
full approval of their members, the min- 
isters emphasize social, recreational, hu- 
manitarian, and even political expres- 
sions of faith, and minimize or even 
deny the value of religion which looks 
to the next world. An interesting chap- 
ter characterizes the different ap- 
proaches of three actual leaders, here 
termed Reverend Change, Reverend Me- 
diator, and Reverend Faith. 

One reads with mixed emotions: grati- 
tude that the churches are identifying 
themselves with the current needs of 
their people, and alarm lest in forget- 
ting the need of man for God and for 
redemption these same churches be over- 
whelmed by secularism. The author 
concludes with a realistic note: “There 
is no incompatibility between believing 
in God and integrating religion with 
life.” 

Besides correcting the out-dated im- 
pressions which many persons hold con- 
cerning Negro religion, the book impli- 
citly reveals that the churches of Amer- 
ica today, whether their congregations 


are white or colored or integrated, face 
essentially the same spiritual problems 
and respond in much the same way.— 
Ronatp E. Osporn. 


Horton Davies. Christian Deviations. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. 126 pages. $2.75. 


The author is lecturer in Church His- 
tory at Mansfield College, Oxford, and 
describes his book as “a modest attempt 
at Christian Apologetics.” He gives an 
informed and fair account of the devia- 
tions from normal orthodox Christianity 
including Theosophy, Christian Science, 
Seventh Day Adventism, Moral Re- 
armament, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Open- 
Air Religion, The Mormons, British- 
Israel, Astrology, and Spiritism. In this 
list he seems to have left out Anthropo- 
sophism, the religion invented by Ru- 
dolph Steiner. In some parts the author 
is even sympathetic and rarely unfair. 
This is a veritable vade mecum in the 
field of deviations. It pictures the Eng- 
lish scene but most of what is surveyed 
had American origins, even British 
Israel, though the author does not seem 
aware of that origin, by a professor at 
Yale. Hardly a better guide could be 
found with amazing power to compress. 
The book was printed in Great Britain 
and published there by the S.C.M. Press. 
The type is clear and pleasing —WILLIAM 
RoBINSON, 


Royston Pike. Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. 140 pages. $2.75. 


This book gives a clear picture of the 
sect now known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
who they are, what they teach, and what 
they do. This is obviously the queerest 
hot-potch of biblical religion found any- 
where. The calculus is not too hard for 
a man who can fathom out this system. 
So sympathetic is the writer at places 
that one wonders if he is not a member 
himself. But it is made clear at the end 
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that he is not amongst the “saints.” 
Here one will learn the history of the 
movement from Pastor Russell through 
Judge Rutherford to the present head, 
Mr. Knorr. The reader will be stag- 
gered by their printing activities where 
volumes run into millions of copies of 
tracts and books, and by their colporteur 
work. Not only official ministers are 
active, but every member is active. What 
might not happen in a Protestant Church 
if there were, not only one minister, but 
five hundred? The zeal of these folk 
sets us an example. The book is clearly 
and forcibly written—WILLIAM Rosin- 
SON. 


Bernarp RAMM. The Christian View of 
Science and Scripture. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1954. 368 pages. 
$4.00. 


This is a learned book and even deals 


with the demythologizing of Rudolph 


Bultmann. Against this it refers to 
Charles Hodge, a rather outworn type 
of apologetic. The tendency is to sup- 
port the literal accuracy of the Bible. 
Modern books on this subject like that 
of Raven and that of Heim are ignored. 
But Rust is frequently referred to, and 
on the scientific side Eddington and 
Milne. The writer is aware that all 
Evangelicals do not condemn the theory 
of evolution or much geological evi- 
dence. Nor are they wedded to taking 
much that is mythological as literal. The 
writer fully admits that the Bible is not 
a book about science, but about man’s 
relationship to God. I find that little 
attention is paid to the new physics and 
the new astronomy. Certainly it is made 
plain that the attitude of the scientists 
today is not that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury cocksure scientists. On the whole 
the book is good and in many parts re- 
liable, and at many places it deviates 
from the strict fundamentalist posi- 
tion— WILLIAM RosINsoN. 


C. G. Berkouwer. The Person of Christ. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
1954. 368 pages. $4.00. 


This book discusses the doctrine of 
the two natures in one Person and does 
it thoroughly. The book naturally be- 
gins in the first five centuries, in the 
middle of this stops out to discuss the 
Reformed Confessions and passes into 
modern times in the nineteenth century 
and the fresh argument of today. 
Schleiermacher and Kierkegaard come 
in for comment as do Harnack and 
Barth. Donald Baillie plays much part 
in the later sections, but I find no men- 
tion of P. T. Forsyth, though Kaehler 
on whom Forsyth depended for much is 
mentioned. There is a long chapter on 
the sinlessness of Christ and the book 
ends with a chapter on ‘Christ Incog- 
nito.’ For those who are interested in 
the problem of the two natures in one 
Person, this is a valuable and scholarly 
book. It does not neglect to point out 
the snares which surround the Christian 
who tries to keep his feet on the straight 
path of orthodoxy, but no doubt many 
will say ‘a plague on both your houses’ 
and be almost totally oblivious to the 
fine points introduced. They will agree 
with Melancthon of old “that it is bet- 
ter to know Christ through His bene- 
fits, than to contemplate the two na- 
tures, and the mode of His incarna- 
tion. “It is, until theological heresies 
arise which deny the benefits! That, in 
brief, is why the ancient Chris- 
tological discussion took place.-—WILLIAM 
ROBINSON, 


AusTIN ParpUE, with a Foreword by 
BisHop Lauriston L. Scaire. A 
Right Judgement in all Things. Green- 
wich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1954. 
236 pages. $3.25. 


This book is a plea for an enlightened 
Christian conscience. It is written by 
an Episcopal priest. It advocates ‘open- 
ness to the truth’ and contains many 
truths. It advocates reviving the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit as the Guide to 
truth. The Holy Spirit is not the author 
of vagaries but of validity. It advocates 
true humility for ‘true humility is the 
one great ingredient for success in any 
field, for without it a man ceases to be 
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teachable.’ At least this is not a book 
advocating a quackery as some I could 
name are. It is a book by a sincere 
Episcopal preacher and pastor, which has 
something worthwhile to say and says 
it clearly and without fear. The writer 
is the author of several books which are 
well known to a wide public and this 
one will considerably add to his reputa- 
tion.—WILLIAM RoBINSON. 


The Righteousness of 
New York: 
xiii +375 


Gorpon Rupp. 
God: Luther Studies. 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 
pages. $7.50. 


The contents of this book were origin- 
ally the Birkbeck Lectures in Ecclesias- 
tical History delivered at the University 
of Cambridge in 1947 by Gordon Rupp, 
a Methodist. The author joins in the 
tradition of Julius Hare in the “Vindi- 
cation of Luther” and _ consequently 
treats in detail some recent misappre- 
hensions of Luther’s doctrine by pre- 
senting an outline of the ancient polemi- 
cal environment of Luther studies. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts. The first section deals briefly 
but significantly with “The Historians’ 
Luther.” Here Professor Rupp con- 
tends for the “catholicity” of Luther by 
suggesting that he is not exclusively a 
Lutheran Luther, nor a German Luther, 
nor a Scandinavian Luther, nor of the 
American Missouri Synod. If the real 
Luther could be discovered today, Pro- 
fessor Rupp maintains the church could 
be mended and the nations healed. Part 
two is entitled “Coram Deo” and this 
is the main section of the book. Here 
Rupp deals with Luther’s ideas about the 
“Righteousness of God.” Part three 
closes with separate essays on the fol- 
lowing themes: Luther and Eramus, 
Luther and the Government, and Luther 
and the Church. Here again, Professor 
Rupp feels Luther has been greatly mis- 
understood in these three areas. He 
concludes by pointing to the pressing 
ecumenical significance of these themes. 

Dean Einar Molland, of the Theo- 
logical Faculty in Oslo, was once asked 
whether an Englishman could write a 
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good book about Martin Luther. He 
replied a swift and unhesitating “No!” 
Perhaps Dean Molland will feel Profes- 
sor Rupp’s attempt here is an exception 
to the rule—F. J. ALBERT. 


Translated by Bertram LEE Woo-r. 
Reformation Writings of Martin Lu- 
ther. Volume I, The Basis of the 


Protestant Reformation. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 402 
pages. $6.00. 


This important volume on the Refor- 
mation writings of Martin Luther repre- 
sents an interesting selection, taken in 
chronological order, from 1517 to 1520. 
It includes The Ninety-Five Theses, A 
Short Exposition of the Decalogue, The 
Apostles’ Creed, The Lord’s Prayer, An 
Appeal to the Ruling Class of German 
Nationality, The Pagan Servitudes of 
the Church, An Open Letter to Pope Leo 
X, and The Freedom of a Christian. 

Dr. Woolf has added to the value of 
this work by making an attempt to rely 
very largely on his acquaintance with 
Luther’s German Bible as a lexical guide. 
In this the author has succeeded to a 
considerable degree in reproducing the 
dynamic content of Luther’s original 
writings. The translations were made 
exclusively from the Weimar edition. 

In addition to all this, Dr. Woolf has 
added a valuable Appendix consisting of 
a chronological table of Luther’s writ- 
ings and of contemporary events, plus 
his own introduction and notes to each 
of the writings. No student of Refor- 
mation history will pass over lightly 
this excellent volume containing the 
early writings of one of the most im- 
portant Christian thinkers and leaders.— 
F, J. ALBErt. 


ABRAHAM I. Katsu. Judaism in Islam. 
New York: New York University 
Press— Bloch Publishing Company, 
1954. xxv+265 pages. $7.50. 


Any casual reader of the Qur’an can- 
not but recognize in this sacred book of 
Islam numerous allusions to the Bible. 
This is especially true with that portion 
which belongs to the Meccan period 
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when there was no sharp distinction 
made between the faith of the Bible and 
that of the Qur’an, e.g., Qur’an 26:195. 
However, even in that portion which 
belongs to the Medinan period a definite 
relation of this literature to the earlier 
Jewish writings is manifest, e.g., Qur’an 
2:61; 3:23; 4:50, etc. In fact, it is in 
the Medinan suras that more material 
from the Jewish Aggadah and the Chris- 
tian Apocrypha is found. 

To a student of Semitics, the very 
word Qur'an reminds him of the He- 
brew words Qeriy’ah and Migra’, and 
the Syriac word Qeryana’; and the con- 
notation of Arabic hadith makes him re- 
call the meaning of Hebrew masorah. 
The Jews first called themselves “the 
people of the Book,” and later some 
Christians borrowed this phrase to des- 
ignate them. In the Qur’an this same 
phrase, ahl al-Kitab, appears frequently 
for the Islamic believers. 

The main purpose of Judaism in Islam 
is to show the indebtedness of the Qur- 
’an to the Jewish literature including the 
Bible, the Talmud Babli, the Talmud 
Yerushalmi, the Targumim, the Mid- 
rashim, and other Jewish sources. The 
author is one of a very small number of 
scholars who are versed in Hebrew and 
Arabic, and freely uses well known 
Arabic commentaries of the Qur’an. 
The book contains the verse by verse 
study of the second sura and the third 
sura in the light of this author’s vast 
knowledge of Jewish literature. His 
comparative study is based upon the 
thought pattern, rather than upon word 
for word identification; and books and 
articles written by recognized authori- 
ties such as Th. Noldeke, I. Goldziher, 
and S. D. Goitein have been consulted. 
The author’s treatment of the material 
is objective and unbiased. 

It should be noted that the book makes 
a significant contribution to the knowl- 
edge of the Qur’an itself by identifying 
its theological, legal, historical, and 
legendary elements, and by elucidating 
some difficult passages. It gives sup- 
port to the recent theory that the pre- 
Islamic Jews in Arabia were not isolated 





from their brethren in Babylonia and 
Palestine, and that to some extent they 
were the authors of their own Aggadic 
concepts. If the Islamic believers only 
realize that Muhammad himself traces 
his ancestry to Ishmael, and that the 
Qur’an, especially in its early suras, 
emphasizes the common heritage of the 
Jews and the Arabs, and that even in 
its later suras it borrows a great deal 
of the thought pattern from Jewish 
literature, the book may contribute much 
to a better understanding between the 
Jews and the Arabs. 

The author, Abraham I. Katsh, is 
chairman of the Department of Hebrew 
Culture and Education in the School of 
Education of New York University. He 
holds the J.D. degree from New York 
University and the Ph.D. degree from 
Dropsie College. He has written other 
books and many articles, and is the first 
recipient of the B’rith Abraham Award 
for the advancement of Hebrew learn- 
ing. He is honorary president of the 
National Association of Professors of 
Hebrew, and editor of the Hebrew Ab- 
stracts. Among his friends are eminent 
scholars of Arabic such as the late 
Solomon L. Skoss and S. D. Goitein. 
He is fully qualified to write a book 
of this nature. 

A book like this which requires a tre- 
mendous amount of research cannot be 
without criticism. As is indicated above, 
the book contains the results of the 
author’s investigation of only two out 
of the one hundred and fourteen suras 
of the Qur’an. It is true that the sec- 
ond and third suras constitute in quantity 
more than one-tenth of the Qur’an, but 
some treatment of the Meccan suras is 
needed in order to speak of the Qur’an 
as a whole. However, this reviewer 
understands that the author is planning 
to continue his research for the rest of 
the Qur’an. One difficulty that a 
reader faces in this book is that of the 
distinction between the direct borrow- 
ing of the Qur’an from pre-existing 
Jewish literature and the common prop- 
erty of ideas expressed in this Arabic 
document and the Hebrew-Aramaic writ- 
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ings. The problem becomes further 
complicated where reference is made to 
Jewish authorities who lived long after 
the days of Muhammad. Questions may 
be raised on the accuracy of the transla- 
tion of some Arabic texts; and other 
Arabic commentaries of the Qur’an may 
be suggested in addition to those utilized 
by the author. Minor oversights occur, 
such as the lack of Miiller’s Semitica in 
the bibliography, inconsistency in the 
abbreviation of Shabbath, and lack of die 
in the explanation of ZAW. 

However, none of these mars the gen- 
eral excellency of this book, and subse- 
quent publications on this same subject 
by the author are eagerly awaited. Stu- 
dents of Islam, those of Judaism, and 
those of history of religions will receive 
much enlightenment from Judaism in 
Islam. It is a scholarly book.—Toyozo 
W. NAKARAI. 


Ben Zion Boxser. From the World of 
the Cabbalah. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1954. ix+210 pages. 
$3.00. 


Before presenting a review of this 
book, it is necessary to explain to those 
who are not versed in Judaism, the mean- 
ing of Cabbalah or Qabbalah. It means 
essentially “receiving.” However, the 
Qabbalah as a religious doctrine cannot 
be expressed in any single word in Eng- 
lish. It may be said that the Qabbalah is 
an esoteric theosophy received by oral 
tradition. In this doctrine it is under- 
stood that the Hebrew Bible and the 
natural world are only the physical gar- 
ment that enshrines the divine essence, 
and that its manifestation in the Scrip- 
tures and the universe is made possible 
by means of ten degrees of divine emana- 
tions, called sefiyrot. The Qabbalah up- 
holds man’s direct experience with God, 
and one who fully embraces its tenets is 
said to have the power to control nature. 
The attainment of this doctrine cannot 
be accomplished by means of reason, or 
by means of scientific analysis. 

From the World of the Cabbalah con- 
tains chiefly the studies of the writings 
of Rabbi Judah Loew. However, the 
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author wisely introduces the reader to 
the world of the Qabbalah before he 
vividly paints the portrait of this great 
teacher in its proper setting. Three of 
the six chapters of this book are im- 
portant. These deal with human des- 
tiny, reason and faith, and Judaism and 
Christianity, in the light of the Qabbalah, 
with reference to Rabbi Judah Loew, 
The last chapter is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of his legacy. 

Rabbi Judah Loew, who is the subject 
of this study, is a well known figure 
in the history of Judaism; and he has 
been called Der Hohe Rabbi Loew, or 
the Maharal of Prague. Those who ad- 
here to Aristotelianism should sit under 
this great master. Those who believe 
only in the laws of the Shulhan Aruch 
should hear his voice. Those who ap- 
preciate Hasidism should find in him a 
spiritual ancestor of the Beshet. And 
those Christians who remember Pico 
della Mirandola and Johannes Reuchlin 
should learn the influence of the 
Qabbalah upon their doctrine. To such 
disciples of knowledge and faith, Bok- 
ser’s book makes a significant contribu- 
tion. 

It is fitting that the author who him- 
self was born in Poland should write 
this book. Though there could be a de- 
sire on the part of some of its readers 
for more direct and extensive discourse 
on such writings as the Gur Aryeh by 
Rabbi Judah Loew, the scope of the book 
may not permit it. It is a valuable book 
for the Jews and the Christians.—Toyozo 
W. NAKARAI. 


The Palestine 
The Beacon 
$.75 or 


CarL HERMANN Voss. 
Problem Today. Boston: 
Press, 1953. xv+64 pages. 
$1.50. 


This booklet comes in two types of 
binding. Hence, two prices. The book- 
let is, in fact, the fifth edition of 
Answers on the Palestine Question, re- 
sulting from the author’s fourth visit to 
the Near East during the summer of 
1953. 

Its contents are answers to the ques- 
tions regarding the Arab-Israel relation, 
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rather than those of Palestine as such. 
About half of the booklet contains the 
historical background of the State of 
Israel, and the rest the current condi- 
tions of the Arab-Israel relation since 
May 14, 1948. Efforts are made to 
present the Arab side, and in one or two 
cases the faults of the Jews are indicat- 
ed; but it is clearly pointed out that 
Israel was not responsible for making 
war against the Arabs, that the Arab 
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representatives have continually refused 
to negotiate with Israel for peace, and 
that there have been in the United States 
of America numerous spokesmen in be- 
half of the Arabs. 

The author is chairman of the execu- 
tive council of the American Christian 
Palestine Committee, whose ideas and 
ideals are much appreciated by those 
who are interested in Israel—Toyozo W. 
NAKARAI,. 





